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Post-war Traffic Control 
Is a Problem, Experts Say 


Existing traffic control facilities are 
inadequate for anticipated post-war 
needs, according to a study recently con- 
pleted by the CAA and concurred with 
by a committee of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics. 

The Aeronautics Technical Committee 
of the RTCA convened in Washing- 
ton, April 27, to discuss and pass on 
proposed plans developed from _ the 
results of the air traffic control study 
which sought to lay the groundwork for 
developments as far ahead as 1950. The 
study has been endorsed in general by 
the committee, with certain changes 
and revisions being agreed upon. 

As part of the meeting, the automatic 
air traffic control communication and 
posting equipment at the Washington 
National Airport was inspected and a 
demonstration given of the equipmént 
in action. 


Plans Laid to 1950 


The report of the study consists of 
six major parts. The first part de- 
scribes fundamental principles of 
present-day air traffic control], the sec- 
ond part outlines air traffic condi- 
tions which may be expected during the 
next seven years, or roughly to 1950, 
and the third analyzes limitations of 
present air traffic control methods and 
facilities in comparison with anticipated 
future traffic. Parts four, five, and six 
set forth plans for improvements in air 
traffic control in three stages—immed- 
iate improvements, improvements which 
should be started now so as to be 
available by 1945, and long range im- 
provements covering the period from 
1945 to 1950. 

The chief of the CAA Air Traffic 
Control Division, is chairman of the 
Aeronautics Technical Committee. The 
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other members include representatives 
of the Army Air Forces, the Navy 
Department, the Interdepartmental Air 
Traffic Control Board, Air Transport, 
Air Line Pilots Association, Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


Released Soon 


The CAA’s report will now be written 
as a general release to serve as a guide 
in planning anticipated future require- 
ments of air traffic control. Revisions 
will be made from time to time as new 
plans are developed. 

(See Traffic Control, page 67) 


Quarterly Report 
On WTS Is Issued 


While the placing of the War Train- 
ing Service on a war-time basis has re- 
sulted in a great increase in volume of 
training, it has resulted in a decrease in 
the number of training centers, accord- 
ing to a quarterly statement on the 
Service’s program issued April 21 by 
William A. M. Burden, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce. 

In presenting his statement Mr. Bur- 
den pointed out that although the CAA 
is training larger numbers of pilots for 
both the Army and the Navy, training 
is now centralized at those schools 
where trainees can be handled in ac- 
cordance with military administration 
and discipline requirements This con- 
centration, which was proposed by the 
services, also permits better supervision 
and simplifies the problem of aircraft 
maintenance, inasmuch as there is a 
searcity of spare parts. 


Airlines Look 
West to Orient; 
East to Moscow 


As a plane flies, Manila is on the far 
end of the route which leads from 
Nome, Alaska, and stops off along the 
way in China at Peiping and Shanghai. 
It’s the route that Northwest Airlines 
is laying future plans for in its appli- 
cation for airline service to Nome. 

Northwest has Seattle as a starting 
point. It now operates a service from 
Chicago to Seattle, which, it believes, is 
the principal Pacific coast gateway to 
Alaska and the Orient. And, as the 
first step in accommodating the increas- 
ing flow of commerce from that city, the 
airline is asking an extension to Nome 
on the basis that there is now no direct 
commercial air service between Seattle, 
Anchorage, and Nome. The proposed 
route would be for the most part an 
over-the-water operation outside of the 
coast line of Canada. 

Northwest indicated that it will apply 
for the right to carry mail, passengers, 
and property over the Nome-Manila. 
route when it is possible to have such 
a service. Also, it will ask for service 
out of Seattle over the same route with 
Peiping as the fork in the road where 
it will send one branch out to Calcutta, 
India, via Chungking. 


To the East 


In the other direction, Northeast 
Airlines is anticipating extensive air 
service over the Atlantic with an appli- 
cation for routes that would reach eight 
countries in northern Europe and ex- 
tend as far as Moscow, 

With Boston as the starting point on 
this side of the ocean, Northeast pro- 
poses one route to London and Paris, and 
another beyond London to Moscow, with 

(See Airlines, page 67) 
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General Carranza a Visitor 


General Alberto Salinas Carranza, 
former Chief of Military Aeronautics of 
Mexico and now Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aeronautics of Mexico, 
visited Washington recently to confer 
with various Government officials. 

The distinguished visitor, a nephew 
of former President Carranza of Mexico, 
is also Chairman of the Mexican Na- 
tional Commission of the Permanent 
American Aeronautical Commission. 


Use Colored Bullets 


So that gun crews of groups of war- 
planes firing at targets during practice 
may be given credit for their shots, the 
bullets used by the men in each ship are 
painted a different color. As the projec- 
tiles strike the target, bits of the color 
adhere to the surface, indicating to the 
checkers just which plane crews have 
scored each individual hit. 


New Pilot Grades 
Proposed by Board 


A proposal to liberalize the certifica- 
tion of airline transport pilots so as to 
allow copilots to acquire more experi- 
ence in commanding airliners has been 
submitted to the industry by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Issued in the form of a Draft Release 
proposing the amendment of Part 21 of 
the Civil Air Regulations, the proposal! 
outlines the establishment of three 
grades of transport pilot certificates. 
Pilots of scheduled air carrier aircraft 
would be certificated in three ascending 


grades as follows: (a) Junior Airline 
Transport Pilot (aeronautical experi- 


ence: commercial pilot certificate and 
instrument rating); Airline Transport 
Pilot (aeronautical experience: 600 solo 
hours ; 100 of which logged in 12 months 
preceding application; 300 of which in 
aircraft of at least 200 m. e. t. o.' 
horsepower; 100 of which  cross- 
country ; 50 of which night in aireraft 
of at least 200 m. e. t. 0. horsepower, 
with at least 10 take-offs and landings: 


and at least 50 hours of instrument 
time). 
Senior Airline Transport Pilot (aero- 


nautical experience: 1,200 solo hours; 
200 of which logged in 12 months pre- 
ceding application ; 600 of which in air- 
craft of at least 200 m. e. t. o. horse- 
power ; 500 of which cross-country ; 100 
of which night in aircraft of at least 
200 m. e. t. 0. horsepower; of which 50 
shall have been cross-country; and at 
least 5 hours, including at least 10 take- 
offs and 10 landings, shall have been 
within year immediately preceding ap- 
plication ; at least 100 hours instrument 
time). 


Start Aviation Library 
With CAA Reports 


Volume I of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority Reports, the first document of 
aviation legal decisions issued by the 
government, and containing all the im- 
portant decisions reached by the Au- 
thority, is available to the public. 
These decisions have set many prece- 
dents for later decisions and will be 
referred to in forthcoming volumes to 
be issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the agency which is continuing 
the quasi-judicial work of the former 
Authority. The second volume of these 
reports has been sent to the printers, 
and, as soon as printing is completed, 
notice of its publication will be carried 
in the Journal. 

Copies of Volume I are on sale in a 
cloth-bound edition for $1.50 a copy by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


‘Maximum except take-off. 


WPB-CAA Revise 
Rental Rules 
For Light Planes 


WPB restrictions on the rental of 
light aircraft have been eased to make 
it possible for plane owners, upon ap- 
plication, to rent planes to students who 
are qualifying themselves for war flying 
jobs. 

This means that operators who do not 
have WTS contracts will be able to 
continue commercial training, although 
they are still subject to restrictions such 
as types of trainees and availability of 
parts and training planes. 

Limitation Order L-262, issued in 
January, brought the sale and rental of 
all single-engined aircraft of 500 horse- 
power or less and all Link-trainers un- 
der the control of the War Production 
Board so that enough planes could be 
acquired for war training programs. 


Renting Rules 


The rental phase of the order has 
been restated and clarified for plane 
owners of small aircraft which are not 
in present use in CAA’s War Training 


program, and for students who are 
working toward war jobs and need 


planes to finish their training courses or 
to take tests. Aircraft may be used by 
the owner as long as the plane is not 
rented, sold or transferred to another. 

To get permission to rent specified 
planes the operator must apply to the 
War Production Board in Washington. 


Student Application 


The student who uses the plane must 
be certified by CAA as qualifying him- 
self for a flying job essential to the war, 
and must pledge to accept war work 
upon the completion of that training. 

In his application to rent aircraft 
for training, the student must state his 
age, flying experience, education, pres- 
ent occupation and the position in the 
war field for which he wants to train. 
He must submit evidence that he is 
financially able to complete training 
within a reasonable time and, if eligi- 
ble for draft, must have a statement 
from his draft board that it will not 
eall him to duty within any reasonable 
length of time it may take to finish the 
training—six months at the utmost. 


Need 7,000 Planes 


Planes used under such circumstances 
will still be subject to purchase for 
the CAA War Training Service, whose 
requirements in all cases have first 
priority. With a need for 7,000 planes 
in carrying out flight training of men 
enlisted in the Army and Navy, CAA 
will have to acquire in the near future 
several thousand planes which are still 
in civilian hands. About 30,000 men 
are continually in training, over three 
times as many trainees as have ever 
before been handled by CAA in any 
one year. 
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WTS Acts To Help 
Trainees, Employees, 
Enter the Services 


Steps have recently been taken to in- 
sure that trainees and employees in 
the CAA War Training Service pro- 
gram are absorbed by the armed forces 
in an order commensurate with their 
skill and experience. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the War Department for the voluntary 
induction and subsequent assignment to 
the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve on 
temporarily inactive status of instruc- 
tors, mechanics, and other key person- 
nel at CAA War Training Service 
schools. 


Remain Inactive 


Key employees who apply for In- 
duction under this procedure will re- 
main on inactive status for 6 months 
to a year while engaged in training 
Army flying cadets. In this way, CAA 
schools will be able to feed seasoned 
men into more advanced duties with 
the Air Forces, without interruption of 
their present large-scale program of 
training flying cadets. 

Similar arrangements are in effect 
with the Navy Department for person- 
nel of CAA schools engaged in train- 
ing naval air cadets. Reservists will 
be in the grade of private while on in- 
active status. 

Applications for enlistments under 
this plan must be endorsed by the em- 
ployer and the CAA War Training 
Service, and approved by the Adjutant 
General. 


Can Become Cadets 


The opportunity to apply for accept- 
ance as a regular Army aviation cadet 
has been offered to men between 18 
and 26 who have been enlisted in the 
Air Corps Reserve for noncombat train- 
ing by the CAA War Training Service, 
but are not at the moment assigned to 
a pilot course. CAA trainees not qual- 
ified for Aviation Cadet can request a 
eall to active duty as privates in the 
Air Forces should economic reasons 
prevent their remaining in the CAA 
program as Enlisted Reservists on in- 
active status. 

These measures are temporary ones, 
according to R. McLean Stewart, Ex- 
ecutive Director of Training, designed 
to give emergency relief. The neces- 
sity remains, he said, for legislation 
to provide pay for CAA trainees. Ap- 
plicants for aviation cadet must obtain 
a certificate of availability from a CAA 
War Training Regional or District Of- 
fice and present it to an Army Avia- 
tion Cadet Examining Board within 15 
days. 


Oversee Plane Building 
CAA technical experts on aircraft de- 
sign and maintenance are supervising 


the construction of sensational new 
cargo planes for Army and Navy use. 
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3,500 H. S. Teachers Trained 
In CAA Preflight Program 


Over 3,500 high school teachers are 
attending classes at CAA expense dur- 
ing evenings, weekends, and in concen- 
trated vacation periods this spring to 
become better qualified instructors of 
preflight aeronautics. College, univer- 
sities, and other teacher training insti- 
tutions have quickly organized courses 
in cooperation with the CAA to provide 
this training. 

The importance of such training to 
military aviation and to the post-war 
development of air commerce is fully 
recognized by these teachers. That is 
the chief reason why they are willing to 
enroll in a course of concentrated study 
that is admittedly not easy when taken 
in conjunction with a full teaching 
schedule of their own. 


Future Airmen 


Since the high schools contain the 
nation’s greatest untapped reservoir 
of potential airmen for military avia- 
tion, the CAA has encouraged and 
assisted the schools to start training 
their students to take a significant part 
in aviation. The chief medium is the 
preflight aeronautics science | course 
which is being established at the junior 
and senior level in the high schools. 
Approximately 14,000 high schools, or 
half of the high schools in the country, 
have established preflight aeronautics 
classes this school year. The CAA has 
also helped make available appropriate 
science texts and teaching manuals for 
use in preflight aeronautics courses. 
But that does not go far enough. 


Teacher Shortage 


The supply of teachers qualified to 
instruct high school students in pre- 
flight aeronautics has always been 
small. This is understandable. The 
CAA program to introduce this course 
in the schools started only last summer. 
Selective Service and war industries, 
too, have drained the supply from the 
science and mathematies fields. 

The only solution to this problem is 
to train more teachers. And the CAA 
has undertaken it by contracting with 
approximately 170 teacher training in- 
stitutions, well distributed throughout 
the country, to give subsidized courses. 

This course of study is highly con- 
centrated and embraces the following 
units: 


Hours 
Subject Min. Max. 
Introduction to Preflight Aero- 
nauties ~— 1 1 
General Servicing and Opera- 
tion of Aircraft___..__~- 17 19 
Meteorology —..--~-_- iiebeae: Te 18 
a 13 15 
Civil Air Regulations- 5 7 
Preflight Aeronautics in See- 
ondary Schools____-- a 1 2 
Final Examination_.-._~___~- 2 2 
54 64 


One of several suitable high school 
texts, as well as Civil Aeronautics Bul- 
letins for reference, are used. In addi- 


tion, the CAA Preflight Aeronauties 
Program provides materials prepared 
especially for teaching needs—state- 
ments on methods of meeting problems 
arising in the teaching of the subject, 
meteorology kits prepared with the help 
of the Weather Bureau, special study 
references, etc. 


Start Own Courses 


Although 3,500 teachers are enrolled 
in these classes at CAA expense, the 
Preflight Aeronautics Program has 
urged the training institutions to open 
up their classes on a _ nonsubsidized 
basis to additional teachers of pre-flight 
aeronautics. Many of these colleges 
have doubled their enrollment in this 
way, and the combined enrollment is 
expected to reach close to 4,500 teachers 
of preflight aeronautics by June 30, 
when the subsidized CAA program will 
close. 

This method was successful in the 
summer of 1942 when the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and 
the Association of American Colleges, 
working in cooperation with the CAA, 
encouraged member institutions to offer 
teacher training courses in this field on 
a regular tuition basis. It is estimated 
that over 1,000 teachers took advantage 
of these courses. At the same time 
more than 2,000 were trained by CAA, 

Thus by the close of the present 
school year approximately 7,500 teach- 
ers will have obtained special training 
to enable them to teach preflight aero- 
nauties in high schools. 

The CAA Preflight Aeronautics Pro- 
gram is continuing to work with 
teacher training institutions who are 
planning their own courses for teachers 
of preflight aeronautics in the summer 
and fall of 1948 by. providing suggested 
course outlines and other’ teaching 
materials. 


Public Comment Asked 


Returns are coming in to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on its canvass of the 
aviation industry for ideas on how best 
to formulate a post-war commercial air 
policy for the United States. The dead- 
line for returns is June 1. 

On May 5 the Board mailed question- 
naires to several hundred government 
and industry aviation leaders and asked 
that they comment freely on such prac- 
tical matters as how best to dispose of 
Government-owned aircraft after the 
war; and what measures should be 
taken to facilitate conversion of aircraft 
manufacturing to a peace-time basis. 

International air policy is being ex- 
plored through such questions as: 
Should a permanent international or- 
ganization be established to formulate 
safety standards or to control rates and 
competition; and should there be a 
reciprocal exchange with other coun- 
tries of general rights of air passage? 








25th Year for U. S. Air Mail Service... 


Early Planes and Latest Models 
On Display at National Airport 


May 15 is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of regular Air Mail Service in the United 
States. Founded in 1918, by the Post 
Office Department and the U. 8S. Army 
when the initial filght was made be- 
tween New York and Washington, air 
transport service has grown to world- 
wide size. 

The attention of the nation is being 
called to the career of this remarkable 
young industry and the brilliant future 
before it with local ceremonies staged 
throughout the country and centered in 
a program at the Washington National 
Airport May 16. 

President Roosevelt, present at the in- 
itial flight in 1918 as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, is honorary chairman 
of the advisory committee, made up of 
the most representative leadership of 
the nation’s aviation industry, business 
and political life ever gathered together 
for an aeronautical event. 


Pioneer Planes 


Prominent on the Washington pro- 
gram will be pioneers who took part in 
the first air mail and the young pilots 
who tod:y are flying oceans and conti- 
nents. A collection of old planes which 
flew the early air mail routes will be 
on display alongside the four-motored 
behemoths that now shuttle between the 
fur places of the earth. 

On show will be the plane making the 
1918 flight, a Curtiss JN4E, familiarly 
known as the Jenny, a Piteairn mail 
wing used a decide ago. The antegiro 
which operated for awhile from the 
Philadelphia post oftice to Camden, N. J., 
will be in action with the same pilot at 
the controls. Pennsy!vania Central Air- 
lines will have on display a Waco OX—5, 
the first type of ship they used on their 
line from Pittsburgh to Cleveland in 
1927. Other airlines will have early 
planes used in their operations. 


Latest Models 


Four typical Army cargo planes will 
be open for close inspection by the 
public, and demonstrations of cargo 
loading, hospital planes, troop-carrying, 
glider-towing and emergency life-sav- 
ing equipment will be steged. Crew 
members of air freighters will tell of 
their experiences on world air routes. 

The newest in air mail techniques, 
the pick-up service for tewns not on 
major air routes, will be demonstrated 
at Washington. 

Co-chairmen of the advisory com- 
mittee are Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, and Frank C. Walker, Post- 
master General. William A. M. Bur- 
den, Special Aviation Assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce, and Charles I. 


60 


Stanton, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tor, serve as executive vice-chairmen. 


Who’s Who Committee 


Membership includes the Vice Presi- 
dent and all members of the Cabinet, 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, Harry 
Hopkins, James F. Byrnes, Donald Nel- 
son, and other high-up government of- 
ficials ; ranking Army and Navy officers, 
and congressional leaders. 

The aviation industry is represented 
by: Juan Trippe, Pan American Air- 
ways; Henry J. Kaiser; A. N. Kemp, 
American Aijirlines; Igor Sikorsky, 
United Aircraft Corporation; Henry 
Ford; ©. E. Faulk, Delta Air Corpo- 
ration; ©. J. Brukner, Waco Aircraft 
Company; P. G. Johnson, Boeing Air- 
craft Company; Walter H. Beech, 
Bee h Aircraft Company; Harold J. 
Roig, Pan American Grace Airways; 
J. H. Kindeiberger, North American 
Aviation; C. J. MeCarthy, United Air- 
craft Corporation; Alfred P. Sloan, 
General Motors Corp.; T. M. Girdler, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.; 
T. Claude Ryan, Ryan Aeronautical 
Company ; Stanley C. Kennedy, Hawai- 
ian Airlines Limited; La Motte T. 
Cohu, Northrop Aircraft; and Richard 
C. DuPont, All-American Aviation. 


Aviation Pioneers 


Among the founders and pioneers 
who are expected to participate in the 
National Airport ceremonies are Sena- 
tor Kenneth McKellar, who introduced 
the appropriation bill providing funds 
for the beginning of air mail service; 
Otto Praeger, who, as Second Assistant 
Postmaster General in 1918, was “father 
of air mail’; E. Hamilton Lee, one of 
the first group of civilian air man 
pilots, and dean of all living air mail 
pilots; and Maj. J. C. Edgerton, who 
as a second lieutenant, flew the first 
air mail trip. 

Stanton, Air Pioneer 

CAA’s foremost pioneer on the 
anniversary program is Administra- 
tor Charles I. Stanton, who was test 
pilot for the now famous first air 
mail service of 1918. Mr. Stanton | 
began his flying career in 1917. He | 
learned to fly at Kelly Field and 
served as second lieutenant with the 
122d Aero Squadron. He has been 
in the aviation field ever since with 
the Air Mail Division of the Post 

Office Department, the Aeronautics 

Branch of the Commerce Depart- 

ment, and since 1942 as head of the 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. 





Air Transport 
Chalks Up 
Triumphs 


Air transport is making a vital con- 
tribution to victory, speeding essential 
supplies and personnel to all of our 
far-flung fighting fronts. Whenever 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, Premier Molotov, Generalis- 
simo Chiang-kai-shek, or the command- 
ing officers of the United Nations’ 
armies and navies have important con- 
ferences to attend, they go by plane as 
the swiftest and safest mode of travel. 


Commercial Airlines 


In 1941, the last normal year of opera- 
tion, the American commercial airlines 
flew 4,380,000 passengers more than 
1,675,000,000 passenger-miles at home 
and abroad, transporting at the same 
time 44,600,000 pounds of mail and 


22,315,000 pounds of express and 
freight—a startling increase since 1926 





when their traffic consisted of 5,780 
passengers, 377,200 pounds of mail, and 
3,555 pounds of express and freight. 

During 1942, as an integral part of 
the war effort, the domestic airlines car- 
ried almost as many passengers and a 
much larger volume of mail and freight, 
accomplishing this with greatly reduced 
fleets. 

Their international and transoceanic 
services have been greatly expanded. A 
2an-American pilot, flying out of La- 
Guardia Field, recently crossed and re- 
crossed the Atlantic twelve times in 
thirteen days. On another recent occa- 
sion he made a round trip across the 
South Atlantic, from South America to 
Africa and back again, in a single day. 


Military Transport 


Simultaneously, there has been a phe- 
nomenal growth in the operations of 
the Army Air Transport Command and 
the Naval Air Transport Service. Both 
are flying passengers and freight, laying 
down everything from jeeps to blood 
plasma in Alaska, our island possessions 
and bases, Australia, India, China, 
North Africa, and Britain. On their 
return trips they bring strategic raw 
materials and other vital war supplies. 

At the present time the Army Air 
Transport Command has more planes, 
pilots, and stations than the entire 
Army Air Force in 1988. It is now fly- 
ing 15 types of ships along routes total- 
ing more than 60,000 miles. If the war 
eontinues into 1944, the Command ex- 
pects to be flying a maze of global 
routes ten times the length of the com- 
bined routes of all the pre-war com- 
mercial airlines in the world. 

American air transport has no peer 
for size, efficiency, and safety of opera- 
tions, and the root of its astonishing 
success goes back to the inauguration of 
the U. S. Air Mail Service on that his- 
toric May 15, 1918. 
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High Points in Air Mail Growth... 


Here are the important milestones in 
the development of Air Mail Service 
in the United States. 

July 4, 1885—Richard Clayton car- 
ried first aerial mail (unofficial) in the 
United States in a balloon at Cincinnati. 

Aug. 17, 1859—John Wise and John 
LaMountain carried what is believed 
to be the first official air mail in bal- 
loon, Jupiter, at Lafayette, Ind. 

June 14, 1910—The late Representa- 
tive Morris Sheppard of Texas intro- 
duced first air mail bill. 

Sept. 23-Oct. 2, 1911—Earl Ovington 
carried first airplane mail in Bleriot 
monoplane from Nassau Boulevard, 
Long Island, to Garden City Estates, 
Long Island, a distance of about 10 
miles. Henry H. (“Hap”) Arnold, now 
Commanding General, U. S. Army Air 
Forces, also carried mail during this 
air meet. 

Feb. 12, 1916—First bids for air mail 
routes advertised by the Post Office De- 
partment, but no contracts signed be- 
eause of difficulty in obtaining equip- 
ment while war takes all available 
material. 

Nov. 2, 1916—Victor (“Swede”) Carl- 
strom flew first mail from Chicago to 
New York, consigned to German sub- 
marine Deutschland. 

May 15, 1918—First regular air mail 
service started by Post Office Depart- 
ment and U. S. Army between New 
York and Washington. Date subse- 
quently recognized as first official air 
mail in United States and carved on 
Post Office Department Building, Wash- 
ington. Maj. Reuben Fleet, later presi- 
dent of Consolidated Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, was in charge of the Army pilots 
assigned to air mail duty, including 
Capt. Torrey Webb, Lt. James C. Edg- 
erton, and Lt. George Boyle. Present 
at the initial flight from Washington 
were President Wilson, his Assistant 
Secretary of Navy, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and other notables. Lieutenant 
Edgerton later was an official of the 
Post Office Department Air Mail Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Air Commerce, and Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and is 
now on active duty in Florida. 

Aug. 12, 1918—In the midst of war, the 
Post Office Department took over com- 
plete control of air mail service, with 
Benjamin B. Lipsner as the first super- 
intendent of the air mail. Mr. Lipsner 
is now with the Aircraft Division of War 
Production Board in Washington. 

March 3, 1919—Edward Hubbard and 
W. E. Boeing carried first mail under 
private contract and established first 
foreign mail route, between Seattle and 
Victoria. 

May 15, 1919—Chicago-Cleveland air 
mail service begun after unsuccessful 
attempts starting December 12, 1918. 

July 1, 1919—Chicago-Cleveland serv- 
ice extended to New York; daylight only. 

May 15, 1920—New York to Chicago 
mail service extended to Iowa City and 
Omaha on second anniversary of air 
mail; daylight only. 
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Aug. 16, 1920—Chicago to St. Louis 
route opened. 

Sept. 1, 1920—Chicago to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul service started. 

Sept. 8, 1920—Post Office Department 
established regular service between New 
York and San Francisco; daylight cnly. 

Feb. 22, 1921—Jack Knight’s famous 
mail flight, enabling completion of con- 
tinuous continental crossing for the 
first time in day-night and day. Service 
included San Francisco, Reno, Rawlins 
(Wyo.), Cheyenne, North Platte, Omaha, 
Iowa City, Chicago, Cleveland, and New 
York, while citizens at intermediate 
points improvised a lighted airway by 
building bonfires. Knight, a native of 
Kansas, was recently associated with 
the CAA War Training Service. Knight 
was scheduled to fly only the 276-mile 
leg from North Platte to Omaha, between 
10:44 p. m. and 1:15 a. m. But when 
he reached Omaha, he found that the 
scheduled relay plane and pilot was 
grounded at Chicago, and he had to con- 
tinue for 435 miles of unfamiliar terri- 
tory in darkness and snow. At Iowa 
City, he found that the ground crew 
had given up hope of the mail coming 
through and gone to bed, but with the 
aid of the night watchman he landed, 
refueled and continued, reaching Chi- 
cago at 8: 40a. m. 

Aug. 21, 1923—Lighted transconti- 
nental airway tested out in four nights 
of successful operation. Regular cross- 
country night mail held up by lack of 
appropriations. 

July 1, 1924—Regular ‘round-the-clock 
mail service established on New York- 
Chicago-San Francisco route, with com- 
pletion of the lighted airway from Chi- 
cago to Cheyenne. 

Feb. 2, 1925—Passage of the Kelly 
Bill, which becomes the first Air Mail 
Act, providing for the transference of 
air-mail operations to private con- 
tractors. 

July 1, 1925—Postmaster General New 
authorized overnight service over the 
difficult “graveyard run,” New York to 
Cleveland. Entire country now spanned 
by day and night air mail service. 

Oct. 7, 1925—First five contracts for 
private operation of mail service on 
feeder routes let by Postmaster General 
New. Private operators were Colonial 
Air Transport, Robertson Aircraft Cor- 
poration, National Air Transport, West- 
ern Air Express, and Walter T. Varney. 

Dee. 1926—First model of directive 
radio beacon, vital guide to air mail fly- 
ing completed at College Park, Mary- 
land, by predecessor agency of CAA. 

Aug. 31, 1927—Post Office Depart- 
ment relinquished last of its mail routes 
to private operators. 

1930—Work started by Department 
of Commerce on instrument landing 
system now being widely installed by 
CAA for Army use. Development of 
airways aids bridges gap between pio- 
neer air mail flying and today’s global 
transport operations. Personifying this 
growth is Charles I. Stanton, who 
joined Department of Commerce in 1927 








as Airways Extension Superintendent 
and today is Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics. 

Nov. 22, 1936—Pan American Air- 
ways inaugurated the first scheduled 
trans-Pacitic air mail service from San 
Franciseo, California, to Manila, P. I. 

July 5-6, 19837—Pan American Air- 
ways and Imperial Airways made sur- 
vey passenger and mail flights across 
the North Atlantic. 

March 5, 1939—All-American Aviation 
successfully demonstrated aerial pick- 
up service, thereby putting small towns 
on mail routes. Began regular service 
to 115 communities in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York, Kentucky, Delaware, 
and West Virginia, March 10. 

1940 — CAA commissioned Station 
WSY, New York, first of the six aero- 
nautical radio stations intended to pro- 
vide two-way communication with air- 
craft and point-to-point weather and 
dispatching service on U. S.-flown 
global routes. 

May 28, 1941—President Roosevelt 
directed Army to take responsibility of 
delivering aircraft to United Kingdom. 
Ferrying Command formally  estab- 
lished by memorandum June 5, 1941. 
Now known as Air Transport Com- 
mand with greatly enlarged duties, in- 
eluding carrying of mail. Maj. General 
Harold George, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, is in command. 

Dec. 29, 1941—Naval Air Transport 
Service established by order of Secre- 
tary of Navy. Commander  Schild- 
hauer, a native of Wisconsin, put in 
command. 

June 15, 1942—"*V” Mail to men over- 
seas inaugurated by Army Postal Serv- 
ice, which has since handled some 
30 million pieces of mail by this proc- 
ess—photographing the letter on tiny 
microfilm, most of which is flown 
abroad, and there printed back to origi- 
nal size and delivered. The method 
saves cargo space, speeds delivery, and 
permits duplication if film should be 
lost in transit. 

1942—CAA established intercontinen- 
tal radio stations at San Francisco; 
Everett, Wash.; Anchorage, Alaska; 
Honolulu ; and New Orleans, completing 
chain of communication with aircraft 
leaving the United States for any point 
in the world. 

May 15, 1943—Twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of first regular official air mail 
service observed at Washington Na- 
tional Airport under auspices of Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


Mail, Express Use Growing 


Proof of the ever increasing use of 
air mail and air express is furnished 
by the report of a typical air carrier, 
TWA, that its express pound miles 
flown in February 1943, showed a better 
than 80 percent increase over the same 
month in 1942, and that for the same 
period its mail poundage had increased 
well over 100 percent. 
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Low Flying is a Form of Suicide 
Cautions CAB Safety Bureau 


Too much cannot be said or written 
regarding reckless and 
show-off flying which continues to be 
vne of the greatest single factors caus 
ing serious and fatal accidents, the CAB 
Safety Bureau concludes in summing 
up the accidents caused by low flying in 
1942. The report deals strictly with 
unnecessary low flying, serving no use 
ful purpose whatsoever except ab 
imaginary thrill to the pilot. 

Of the 225 serious and fatal accidents 
last year, 54 were directly or indirectly 
the result of low flying. Ninety-one 
persons were seriously or fatally in 
jured, 46 of the aircraft were com- 
pletely wrecked, while 8 received major 
overhaul damage. 


VNNECESSALY 


How They Happen 


Here are a few causes which reflect 
a cross-section of these foolish and 
needless accidents. 

A student decided to dive to the 
ground and zoom up simply to thrill 
his passenger. The aircraft zoomed to 
an altitude of about 150 feet. was 
stalled, made one-half turn of a spin, 
hit the ground, and was demolished by 
impact and fire 

A private pilot with a passenger had 
been circling over a farm house, way 
ing to friends. After three turns of a 
descending spiral, the aireraft was 
stalled at an altitude of about 300 feet 
and struck the ground before recovery 
wus effected. 

A commercial pilot dived at an auto- 
mobile, missing it by only about 10 feet. 
He was unable to pull the aircraft out 
of the dive before it struck the ground, 

A student pilot, who was flying low 
dived at an automobile and during re- 
covery collided with high-tension wires. 

These 4 accidents accounted for 7 
lives and 4) airplanes completely 
wrecked. The balance of the 54 acci- 
dents would read about the same and 
have about the same unnecessary prob- 
able causes and contributing factors. 

Collision with an object on the 
ground while executing a steep turn and 
zoom is a logical consequence when an 
aireraft is recklessly flown at an ex- 
tremely low altitude. At such low alti- 
tudes any small, blind angle of the air- 
eraft may prevent the pilot from 
observing obstacles directly in line of 
flight. When the pilot's attention is 
fixed upon given objects on the ground, 
such as a group of admiring friends, it 
is easy to understand how he “hit trees 
or wires” or “stalled his plane on top 
of a zoom.” 


Beginners Show Off 


Complete investigation invariably dis- 
closes that the pilot’s low flying was 
performed with complete disregard to 
consequences and lack of experience. 
More than 88 percent of all of these 
accidents involved pilots having less 
than 300 flying hours. 
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Thirty-nine of the planes were in the 
low-horsepower Classification; that is, 
aircraft of less than 65 horsepower. 
The folly of attempting show-off flying 
and low acrobatics in an airplane of 
low horsepower, not specifically de- 
signed for trick flying, should be appar- 
ent to every student and pilot, the 
Safety Bureau points out. 

While low flying is strictly prohibited 
by the Civil Air Regulations, it is 
obviously not possible to pelice the en- 
tire United States. Pilots and instrue- 
tors must cooperate. 


CAR’s Have Purpose 


The most frequent violations of the 
Civil Air Regulations include the 
following : 

CAR 60.3503—F lying below 500 feet. 

CAR 60.701 (b)—Low acrebatics, less 

than 1,500 feet. 


CAR 60.71—Acrobaties while carry 
ing passengers. 
CAR 60.72—Acrobaties without para- 


chutes. 
CAR 26.720—Student carrying other 
than certificated instructor. 


These air traffic rules are funda- 
mental to safety in flight and are based 
upon complete analyses and studies of 
past and present flying experience. The 
minimum safe altitudes specified for 
flight are intended to prohibit unneces- 
sary low acrobatics and low flying. 

Low flying is admittedly difficult to 
control, and persistent effort is required 
to curtail it. The immediate problem 
is to prevent pilots from becoming vic- 
tims of their own folly. The fact that 
one out of every five serious or fatal 
accidents resulted from low — flying 
should be conclusive proof that the alti- 
tude requirements of the Civil Air 
Regulations are to be strictly complied 
with and should not be intentionally 
violated. 

Instructors, operators, and airport 
managers are urged to place a_ still 
greater emphasis on the danger of low 
flying in helping to reduce these pre- 
ventable accidents. Remind = students, 
says the Safety Bureau, that the re- 
mark: “I'd rather be the oldest pilot 
than the boldest,” is still in order for 
all phases of civil flying. 


CAA War Work 


A booklet which outlines CAA’s trans- 
formation from a peace-time into a war- 
time organization is available upon re- 
quest from the CAA Correspondence 
Section, Washington, D. C. The book- 
let shows how the development of civil 
airways, airports, air training, and air 
science under the CAA’s leadership has 
been a valuable aid to the prosecution 
of the war. 


Seven Fatalities 
For 3rd Month 
In a Row 


During the month of March 1945, re- 
ports of seven fatal accidents in non-air 
carrier flying were received by the 
Safety Bureau. Investigation was com- 
pleted on three accidents which occurred 
as follows: 

1. The pilot took off with a fully 
forded plane and in an effort to avoid 
collision with telephone wires across his 
line of take-off he stalled the plane into 
them. The right wing severed 14 wires 
und the plane fell to the ground in an 
inverted position and was destroyed by 
pact and fire. 

2. During flight, pilot experienced 
partial engine failure caused by loss of 
oil, and in attempting an emergency 
landing, a left turn was made at 200 
feet and the aircraft dived nearly verti- 
cally to the ground, striking nose first. 

3. At an altitude of 500 feet, power 
plant malfunction was experienced and 
a forced landing in water resulted. The 
pilot died of exposure. 

Investigation reports on the four 
other fatal accidents have not yet been 
received but limited preliminary infor- 
niation indicates the following circum- 
stances : 

1. Collision with power lines. 

2. Crop dusting operations, 

3. Test flight. 

ft. Dual instructional flight. 


Taxying Accidents 
60° Carelessness 


Carelessness was found to be the out- 
standing cause of taxying accidents ina 
study made by the Safety Bureau for 
1941, 

The 257 taxying accidents caused only 
one fatality and one serious injury, but 
they were hard on aircraft. Of the 329 
aircraft involved, four were washed-out, 

2 had to be overhauled and 236 required 
major assembly repairs. 

Instructors are in part responsible for 
these taxying accidents in neglecting to 
give proper emphasis to this phase of 
flight instruction, the report concludes, 
Pilots with less than 100 hours’ flying 
experience figured in half of the taxying 
accidents, and about 50 percent of the 
accidents occurred during instructional 
operations in which light aircraft were 
used. 

The complete report of taxying acci- 
dents in non-air carrier flying for 1941 
may be obtained from the CAA Publica- 
tions and Statistics Division, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


CAB Annual Report 


The annual report of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for 1942 is on sale at the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, for 30 cents a copy. 
The report contains 42 pages and in- 
cludes maps. The classification number 
is ©31.201 : 942. 
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Cross Section of Airplane Accidents... 


Confused Take-off 
Injures Four Persons 


lustructor James Oden Gilmore and 
three Civilian Pilot Training students. 
Alfred Bailey Phillips, Jr., Preston E. 
Wiggins, and Julian Barton Bennett, 
were seriously injured in an accident 
which occurred adjacent to Chapman 
Field, Cutler, Fla., October 19, 1942. 
Gilmore held a commercial pilot certifi- 
cate with single-engine 0-330 h. p. land 
and flight instructor ratings. He had 
logged approximately 476 hours of flight 
time, about 174 of which were in the 
type airplane involved. Phillips held 
au private pilot certificate with a single- 
engine O-SO h. p. land rating and had 
flown approximately 35 hours. Wig- 
gins and Bennett held student pilot cer- 
tificates. The aircraft, a Stinson SR 
SB, was demolished. It was powered by 
a Lycoming 245 h. p. engine, equipped 
with a Hamilton Standard coutrollable 
pitch metal propeller. 

Instructor Gilmore was properly 
cleared for a. cross-country training 
flight with three students in the Civilian 
Pilot Training secondary course. He 
occupied the left front seat, and Phil- 
lips the right front seat, while Bennett 
and Wiggins occupied the double seat 
in the rear. When the plane, with 
Phillips handling the controls, reached 
a point between 400 and 500 feet from 
the start of the take-off run, the wheels 
struck two successive bumps in the run- 
way. The aircraft bounced into the 
air 3 or 4 feet just before becoming air- 
borne and was allowed to nose down 
at an angle sufficiently steep to allow 
the propeller tips to strike the runway. 
Gilmore and his students heard a noise 
described as resembling an object being 
drawn into the revelving blades of an 
electric fan or the escaping air from 
a blown-out tire. Instructor Gilmore 
immediately took over the controls and 
throttled back about 200° revolutions. 
Believing he had used up too much of 
the runway to stop before rolling into 
the canal adjacent to the field, he de 
cided to complete the take-off and re- 
turn to the airport. He started a shal- 
low turn to the right at an altitude of 
about 200 feet. When approximately 
120° of this turn had been completed, 
the aircraft was stalled, fell off into a 
left. spin, and crashed on its nose in a 
marshy mangrove thicket. 

Examination of the wreckage _indi- 
eated that approximately 1 inch of each 
propeller blade tip was folded rearward 
approximately 180°, the diameter of the 
fold being about 1% inch. This was ap- 
parently caused when the revolving pro- 
peller tips struck the coral surface of 
the runway during the take-off. 

It seems logical to assume that even 
after the propeller tips had struck the 
runway there was no excuse for the 
accident had the aircraft been properly 
controlled. When the instructor-pilot 
decided to continue the take-off after 
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the mishap to the propeller, there was 
still available more than 1,500 feet of 
runway in which to safely discontinue 
the take-off. It therefore appears that 
Iustructor Gilmore stalled the airplane 
after becoming confused or excited over 
the incident and because of the un 
familiar noise of the propeller. 

Probable cause—A stall at an alti 
tude too low to effect recovery. 

Contributing factors—1. Poor judg- 
ment of instructor in continuing take- 
off. 2. Failure of the instructor to cor 
rect the student’s impreper technique 
during the take-off. 


Pilot Builds Glider 
Crashes in Same 


Horace IK. Hicks was seriously in 
jured in an accident which occurred 
about 5 miles north of Springfield, Mo., 
July 17, 1942. Neither he nor the 
Bowlus Baby Albatross glider he was 
tlving was certificated. The glider, 
owned by Hicks, was extensively 
damaged. 

On the morning of July 17, Hicks 
drove to a farm about 5 miles north of 
Springtield for the purpose of testing 
his glider which he had recently re- 
paired. John S. Goodrich, a friend of 
Hicks, arrived at the field and assisted 
the pilot by operating the tow car. The 
glider was placed in position and a tow 
line was attached to a winch which was 
mounted on the rear of the ear. After 
an unsuccessful attempt to take off, the 
glider was again placed in position and 
it was decided to make another take-off 
run with the towing speed increased by 
5 mp.hb. During this run the glider 
left the ground and was lifted by a gust 
of wind to a height estimated to have 
been between 50 and 100 feet. The 
pilot started a left turn, without re 
leasing his tow line, during which he 
lost altitude rapidly, and the glider 
struck the ground on the left wing and 
nose, 

Goodrich stated that in examining 
the wreckage he found the broken end 
of the tow cable a few feet from the 
nose of the fuselage, and about 250 feet 
of cable, which had broken, wrapped 
around the left wing and caught be- 
tween the aileron and the wing. He 
did not know whether the cable had 
snapped and recoiled back over the wing 
or had been picked up by the wing dur- 
ing the turn. The pilot stated, “During 
this second attempt I suddenly was 
raised into the air by a gust of wind. 
Before I could release the eord I was 
about 100 feet high. I attempted to 
make a 180° left turn and had almost 
completed this maneuver when the 
glider crashed on its nose.” Question- 
ing of Hicks revealed that he had 
learned to fly without instruction. He 
claimed to have made over 200 flights 
in the subject glider which he had built 
from blueprints. 

Hicks bad had a previous accident in 
this same glider on March 22, 1942. 


Since he was an uneertificated pilot 
flying an uneertificated glider from an 
undesignated field, a fine of $50 was 
levied against him by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Hicks admit 
ted that three days prior to the acci- 
dent of July 17 he had received notice 
of this fine and had been ordered to 
dismantle and store the glider. 

Probable cause.—Failure of the pilot 
to release the tow line. 


Low Flying Plane 
Strikes Pedestrian 


Ernest Scott, a pedestrian, was seri- 
ously injured when he was struck by an 
airplane on Highway No. 80, at Mor- 
ganza, La., September 8, 1942. Fred- 
erick Samuel Kornbacher, the pilot of 
the aircraft involved, held a student 
pilot certificate and had flown about 26 
hours. He was not injured. The air- 
craft, an Aeronca 65TL, was extensively 
damaged. 

Kornbacher received clearance from 
the Municipal Airport, Alexandria, La., 
for a cross-country solo practice flight 
to Baton Rouge, La., about 25 miles dis- 
tant. He made the trip and was on the 
return flight when the plane was ob- 
served flying low over Morganza, cir- 
cling the home of the pilot’s parents. 
While heading south over Highway No. 
230, the aircraft struck a newly con- 
structed power line, approximately 35 
feet in height, directly in front of the 
home of Kornbacher’s parents, and pan- 
caked to a landing on the highway, 1,500 
feet beyond. Immediately after the 
wheels contacted the road, the left wing 
tip struck Scott, who was walking along 
the highway. The plane veered to the 
left about 45°, left the highway, and 
ran through a wire fence. It came toa 
stop against a garage and a telephone 
pole on the Plauché Hospital grounds. 

Kornbacher stated that while flying 
through rain his engine started to sput- 
ter and lose power and that he was in- 
vestigating the possibility of making a 
forced landing on the highway when he 
struck the power line. He failed to 
state that this power line was directly 
in front of his parents’ home. The pilot 
stated further that he left the highway 
to avoid hitting an approaching auto- 
mobile. According to witnesses, there 
Was no automobile on the highway in 
ihe vicinity when the accident occurred 
and the real reason for the plane leav- 
ing the highway was the left wing strik- 
ing a pedestrian. 

Examination of the wreckage revealed 
no indication of mechanical failure of 
the aircraft or engine. The blades of 
the wooden propeller were broken off 
close to the hub, in a manner which in- 
dieated that considerable power was be- 
ing developed at the time of impact with 
the garage wall. 

Probable cause—Failure to avoid a 
power line while flying at an extremely 
low altitude. 

(See Accidents, page 72) 
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CAA Trains 
Army Officers 
In Flight Control 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has started training courses for Army) 
Flight Control Officers The first class 
of 27 commissioned officers of the Flight 
Control Command, U, S. Air Forces, got 
underway Mareh 15. Another Glass of 
60 officers started training April 26. 
These are the first of around SOO officers 
who will be given such training. 

Both classes are being conducted in 
the New York Air Traffic Control Train- 
ing Center. It is planned to start train 
ing of additional classes of officers in 
the other six centers located at Atlanta, 
Ga.; Chicago, IL; Fort Worth, Tex. ; 
Kansas City Mo.; Santa Monica, Calif. ; 
and Seattle, Wash. 


Direct Army Flights 


The training will qualify the gradu 
ates to act as Army Air Forces Flight 
Control Officers, whose duty it will be 
to keep a 24-hour watch on all military 
air traffic flying in the navigable air 
space of the United States. A constant 
check will be kept on the progress of 
each military flight, and when an Army 
Flight Control Officer anticipates, 
through weather forecasts and pilots’ 
weather reports, that the weather at 
the flight's destination will be too bad 
for the flight to land, he will then send 
the aircraft to some other field where 
the weather conditions are good enough 
for safe landing. 

The Flight Control Officers will also 
see that all Army pilots conform to the 
air traffic rules of both the U, S. Army 
and the CAA 

This training of military personnel is 
a continuation of a series of training 
programs which have been conducted at 
the specific request of the War and Navy 
Departments and is in addition to the 
training of CAA personnel. 

Civilian Training 

The training of personnel to meet the 
constantly expanding Air Traffic Control 
Service has, since 1941, been a continu- 
ing problem. Prior to November 1, 1941, 
trainees were selected from various fields 
closely associated with aviation and 
were chosen according to their aero 
nautical background. These trainees 
were entered directly into the towers 
and centers and their training was de 
pendent on the controllers already on 
the job in an active capacity. 

With the increase of air tratlic, how 
ever, some other means had to be devised 
to train the new personnel. The con 
trollers no longer had the time to divide 
their attention between the handling of 
the tremendously increased air traffic 
and the training of the new people 


School Started in 1941 


When the second region was assigned 
the task of taking over a number of air- 
port traffic control towers, the ensuing 
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Trainees learn how to plot movements of 
aircraft 


demand for trained personnel in this 
region made it necessary to establish 
the school. 

The first classes were started in the 
Atlanta Air Trathe Control Training 
Center on November 1, 1941. 

From July 1, 1942, to April 1, 1945, 
the Air Traffic Control Division has 
trained a total of approximately 1,250 
air traffie controllers and a very large 
number of both Army and Navy men. 
It is anticipated that an even greater 
number will be trained during the bal- 
ance of 1943 and 1044. 


New Board Consultant 
On Aviation Insurance 


Dr. S. Stephen Huebner is now acting 
as a special consultant to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in the study of 
aviation insurance. Dr. Huebner is a 
member of the War Department's In- 
surance Advisory Committee and a 
member of the faculty of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Board said that the result of Dr. 
Huebner’s study will be useful in con- 
nection with formulating recommenda 
tions for improvement of aviation 
Insurance, 

Dr. Huebner has previously served as 
an insurance consultant to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish 
eries, U. S. House of Representatives, 
and has also served as an expert on 
Marine Insurance for the United States 
Shipping Board. (Apropos of Dr. Hueb 
ner’s appointment, it should be remem- 
bered that the Board has taken a far 
sighted interest in the study of insur 
ance. June 1, 1941, the Board issued, 
for the purpose of inviting comment, a 
report of a study of proposed aviation 
liability legislation. The printed report 
was over 500 pages in length and was 
the result of an exhaustive survey con- 
ducted by a member of the Board's 
staff, Mr. Edward C. Sweeney. Mr. 
Sweeney has since entered military 
service. ) 


The Earth Is Shrinking 


Last month an American-made 
bomber aircraft of the Royal Air Force 
crossed the North Atlantic in 6 hours 
and 20 minutes. 


Stronger Control 
Of Air Space 
By the [ATCB 


Stronger control by the Interdepart- 
mental Air Traffic Control Board over 
use of navigable air space is seen in the 
President's approval of a reorganization 
procedure. 

The Departments of War, Navy, and 
Commerce, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board are represented on the air traffic 
control group, Which was established in 
1941 to eliminate conflicts arising from 
military, naval, civil, and other uses of 
the air space and aviation facilities 
Within continental United States. 

The IATCB has headquarters in 
Washington, with subcommittees func- 
tioning in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Forth Worth, and 
Jacksonville. 

Under terms of a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the President, the four agen- 
cies agree to clear through the IATCB 
the following items: 

(1) Any proposed construction by the 
agencies which extends more than 150 
feet above ground level, or more than 
10 feet for each 400 feet of its distance 
from the nearest landing area. 

(2) Any construction which calls for 
the restriction of aircraft flight above 
it or which interferes with the use of 
any established ground = aviation 
facilities. 

(3) Any regulation restricting use of 
air space, except emergency defense 
regulations for pericds not longer than 
one week. 

(4) Establishment, relocation, or 
modification of any civil or military 
airway or aid to navigation. 

(5) Any airport construction project 
of the Airport Approval Board (War- 
Navy-Commerce ). 

(6) Any designation by the CAA of 
a landing area as approved for use 
under security regulations, or for use 
by an airline under terms of its oper- 
ating certificate. 

Although the IATCB is given formal 
control of use of air space and aviation 
facilities only by the four agencies 
represented, it has enjoyed the coopera- 
tion of other Federal agencies, including 
Defense Plants Corporation, which 
checks with the Board’s proposed sites 
of new war industries, and the Federal 
Communications Commission, Which 
seeks its advice on location of radio 
facilities. Local aviation interests have 
also worked closely with the Control 
Soard. 

Recent significant actions initiated by 
the IATCB, according to Chairman 
Ward, are the reduction of the width 
of Federal Airways to 10 miles upon 
agreement of the armed services to 
keep training flights out of that band, 
and granting of permission to make 
flight of individual aircraft in daylight 
at any altitude under “contact rules” 
(when the ground is visible), without 
flight plan approval. 
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Domestic Air Carrier Operation Statistics for the Month of February, 1943 


Operator 


American Aviation, Inc 


\merican Airlines, Inc 


Braniff Airways, Inc 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 


Continental Air Lines, Ine 


Delta Air Corp 


Eastern Air Lines, Ine 


Inland Air Lines, Inc_-_.-- 


Mid-Continent? Airlines,” In 


National Airlines, Inc 


Northeast Airlines, Ine 


Northwest Airlines, Ine 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 


Corp 


rranscontinental & Western Air, 


Ine 


United Air Lines Transport Corp 


Western Air Lines, Inc 


Routes operated 


Pittsburgh-Huntington, 1 
phia, Williamsport, Jan 
ete 

Dallas-Los Angeles 

New York-Chicago 

Boston-New York 

Boston-C leveland 

Clevelane-Nashville 

New York-Fort Worth 

Washington-Chicago 

Chicago-Fort Worth 

Buffalo-Toronto 

FE] Paso or Fort Worth-Mex 








Potal 


Chicago-Dallas 
Dallas- Brownsville 


otal 


Chicago-New Orleans 
Memphis-Houston 


Potal 


Denver-E] Paso 
Pueblo-Tulsa 


lotal 


Charleston & Savannah-For 
Atlanta-C incinnati 


Total 


New York-Brownsville 
Antonio 
New York-Miami 
ago-Jacksonville 
rampa 








Total 


Denver-Great Falls 
Cheyenne-Huron 


Total 


Minneapolis-Tulsa 
Minneapolis-St. Louis 


rotal 


Jacksonville-Miami 
Tacksonville-New Orleans 


Potal 
Boston-Presque Isle & Mon 


Chie iZO-M attle 
Minneapolis-Duluth 


Total 


Norfolk- Detroit 
Detroit-Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh- Buffalo 
Pittsburgh-Birmingham 


lotal 
New York-Los Angeles 


Dayton-C hicago 
Boulder City-San Francise 


Kansas City-Chicago & Pittsburgh 


St. Louis- Detroit 
Potal 
New York-San Francisco 
Salt Lake-Seattle 
Los Angeles-Seattle 
Seattle-Vancouver 
Total 
San Diego-Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City-Great Falls 
Great Falls-Lethbridge 
Potal 


Grand Total 


Passengers carried (total revenue and nonrevenue) 233,049 


MAY 15, 1943 


Revenue 


miles flown 


*hiladel 82, 053 


lestown 





ico City 121, 063 


120, 032 


t Worth 116, 959 


12, 351 


159, 340 


& San 390, 483 
471, O04 

158, 650 

24, 407 

1, 044, 634 

37, 407 

22, 436 

5Y, 843 

5, 132 


S88, 270 


. 192 


76, 566 


cton 24, 488 


273, 024 


5, 434 


80 
656 
Sut 
35, 892 


1,211, 229 
1, 132, 468 
93, 131 
340, 215 
4, 708 





7, 585, 465 


Passenger miles flown (total revenue and nonrevenue 





Revenue 


passengers 


carried 


oe he eS 





5, 094 


209 


12, 363 











SOY 


1, 658 
0 


, 658 


368 
600 


wre 


YOS 


, 099 


6, O38 
0 


, 038 


2, 516 
666 
634 

1, 165 


14, 981 
18, 164 
923 
605 
5, WS2 


3, 037 


2 200 


319 


Revenue pas 
senger miles 
flown 


9, 657, 044 
015, 206 


we 











2, 499, 03S 


822. 943 
269, 250 


1, 092. 193 


2, 211, 957 


750, 056 
2, 962, 013 
6, 603, 253 
7, 039, 553 
2, 712, 302 
146, 228 


16, 801, 336 


269, 241 


169, 307 


469, 307 





) 
z 


2, 989, 793 


630, 250 
110, 740 
27, OSD 


346, 56S 


3, 264, 638 


1, 876, 414 


107, 276, 243 


Express 
carried 
pounds 


R92 


820 


50, 948 


110, 


$2, 


100, 


, 714 


. 106 


430 


25D 


119 
101 
63S 
917 
O30) 


YS 


, 029 


S63 


$30) 


.519 
709 


, 550 


, 173 


129 


, H12 
, 845 


77, O58 


76, 564 


3, 618, 


, 991 
, 839 


, 394 


Express 
pound-miles 


flown 





$6, 395, 970 


24, 278, 521 
3 


. 897, 428 
28, 175, 949 


2.195. 466 
487, 104 


2, 682, 570 


9, 549, 870 
4, 671, 386 


60, 893, 694 


, 201 
, 670 


, 563 








796, 654 
5, 760 


802, 414 


817, 039 
268, 718 


2, O85, 757 


1, 531, 796 


, 192 





4,842, USS 
S81, 0905 


578, O86 
3, S91 


69, 612, 577 
41, 850, 177 
. wo 

968, 376 
1, 496, 906 





15, 066, O19 


, 243, 
248, ! 





258, 7 
79, 148, 2 
1 


3, 254, 








17, 102, 734 
262, 493 
163, 108 


17, 528, 335 


2, 023, 561, 346 


110,982,551 


128 | 


Passenger 
seat-miles 
flown 


10, 969, 261 
6, 476, 974 
1, 838, 869 


301, 851 
1, 158, 460 
4, 8584, 301 
2, 710, 489 
2,075, 095 

58, 464 
2, 128, USO 
37, 602, 750 


3, 025, 682 
2, 139, S19 


5, 165, 501 


724 
, 036 





200, 760 


954, 037 
378, 794 


1, 332, 831 
2, 469, 684 


SS7, 166 
3, 356, 850 
7, 814, 745 
8, 057, 643 
3, 040, O61 

512, 547 
19, 424, 996 


447, 783 
0 


632, 688 
1, 071, 924 


1, 704, 612 
510, 660 


4, 21 


, 990 
0 


, 990 


3, 175, 222 


263, 865 


260, 316 | 


748, 095 





855, 794 


19, 026, 117 
17, 348, 529 
1, 868, YOL 
6, 614, 813 
89, 647 

25, 921, 890 
2, 130, 624 
313, 287 
64, 946 

2, 508, 857 


129, 595, 36 


Revenue 


passén 
load 
factor 


er 


percent 


86, 2 


71 


S 


89. ! 
84. 5 


88. 2 


19 


70. § 


83, 2 


93. 
47 


19 


7.00 


09 


09 


78 
OS 


60 
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Domestic Air Carrier Operation Statistics for the First 2 Months of 1943 Compared with the 
Same Period of 1942 


. . Revenue passengers Revenue passenger Express carried 
Revenue miles flown 
Jasssnery—-Wohetneery carried miles flown (pounds 
On io rd January-February January-February January-February 
* ‘ 
143 1942 1043 142 1943 1G42 1943 1942 




















( 144, -01 127 0 0 0 
+ YOu 770 037 171, 394 60, O25, O26 2. 
G5 S51 0, 4 410 S. OS4. 390 
0 13, + 3, 121 0 
ir Lines, Ine 136, 629 383, 76 9, 340 4, 772, S61 
I 246, Ul 318, GOO 4, 427 2, 189, SO5 
$24, 233 ISU, HS4 15, 843 S50, 023 
2, O41, 447 3, S86, 215 95, 309 31, 514, 944 
127. 921 229, S03 1, 446 570, 723 
177, 543 S76, SUG 5, 150 939, 202 1, 308, 850 
27, 334 260, 141 3,15 2, 022, 032 
i 60, SOS IST, SOO 952, OSO 
Northwe SAS, W44 WO7, SO4 6, 243, 154 
Penn ory 397, 437 1, 00S, 026 Y, 748, 377 
Im 2, 910, 857 . . 483 1, 37 
3, 850, 184 9,173 ] 
$2, 920 , 879 
Potal 21, 105, 665 543, 196 204, 783, O74 199, 668, 066 7, 218, 418 4, 700, 705 
Index (1042 ww 100. 00 100. 00 102. 56 100. 00 153. 56 100. 00 
Express pound miles flown Passenger seat-miles flown ee nen 
dinienitia January-February January-February January-February 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
All American Aviation, Inc 1, 213, 138 463, 143 0 . 
American Airlines, Inc 1, 303, 450, 735 668, 916, 880 5, 445, 615 79. 40 63. 09 
Braniff Airways, Inc 92, 420, 066 55, 681, 112 15, 934, 437 86. 51 47. 06 
Catalina Air Transport 0 711, 510 145, 200 0 64. 48 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Ince 51, 334, SOO 23, 633, 854 6, 609, 254 8, OOO, 106 42. 00 
Continental Air Lines, Ine 5, 136, 752 2, 649, 864 2, 721, 060 34. 11 
Delta Air Corp 11, 472, 374 6, 837, 624 54. 54 
Eastern Air Lines, In 297, S66, S64 37, 988, O16 7.7 
Inland Air Lines, Inc 608, 228 S86, 423 16, 92 
Mid-Continent Airlines 383 1, 506, 326 31.15 
National Airlines, Ine 4, 158 3, 742, 680 58. 80 
Northeast Airlines, Inc 673 1, 466, SSO 24. 50 
Northwest Airlines, Ine . 130 8, 144, 493 : 42.99 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp 153 &, 218, 507 20, 208, 106 18. 24 
Transcontinental & Western A Ir 5, 570 36, 851, 830 50, 808, 379 49. 34 
United Air Lines Transport Corp . GSS 51,‘ dA, 047, 367 62. 54 
Western Air Express, Ine 44, 183, 934 64, 552, 201 4,35 7, 189, 691 40. 08 
rotal 4, 118, 739, 572 2, 758, 119, O85 256, 352, 408 361, 584, 776 79. 88 55. 22 
Index (1942= 100 149. 33 100. 00 70. 90 100. 00 144. 66 16u. 00 
January February Total January February rotal 
A 
Passengers carried (total revenue and Passenger miles flown (total revenue (| 
nonre venut 208, 380 233, 049 441, 429 ind nonrevenue 101, 410, 602 110, 982, 551 212, 393, 153 I 
A 
ss re 
. . . 7 ry 
Aeronautical Legislation Test Recorder Developed New Models Added to Old Type ee 
Given here are measures concerning Aeronautical engineers have  per- Approvals r, 
aeronautics which are pending before fected a “flight recorder” instrument ; , 
or have been passed by Congress which electrically ¢ tes : 1 records (Approval numbers and dates of approval of Li 
i pa ! x Lich elec cally compu es ane records new models in parentheses) 
Introduced data on new types of aircraft to speed ’ th 
their testing and simplify the pilot's Appliances in 
H. J. Res, 10S—AriR MAIL ANNIVERSARY ; hazardous job a 
Resolution introduced by Mr. Lea com — . Heath, plywood floats, model 2100. Ap- ar 
memorating May 15, 1943. as the anni proved maximum standard airplane standard 
versary of the inauguration of Air Mail weight: 2,210 pounds (American require- 
Service Referred to the Committee on ments), 2,100 pounds (Canadian require- 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce ments). (Type certificate No, 145, April 21, 
H. KR. 1670—AMENDMENT ; Submitted by Mr 19453.) 
Wiley to amend section 2 of the Civilian Engines . 





Pilot Training Act of 19539 Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce 

S. 1036—AMENDMENT; Introduced in Sen 
ate, bill to amend section 2 of the Civil 
ian Pilot Training Act of 1939 Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce 


Continental, W670-6N; 7-cylinder radial 
air-cooled ; 220 hp at 2,075 rpm at sea level 
presstire altitude for all operations. Dry 
weight 470 pounds. (Type certificate No. 
162, April 9, 1945.) 


Passed 


H. J. Res. 115-—APPROPRIATIONS Bill to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap ses C 4 s 
propriations for 1945. The item for War Army Uses CAA Experts 
Training Service, Office of the Adminis ‘rews of exner \ chnicians ar 
cake a tn ham, Gas ama rews of expert ( AA technicians are 
upon. Conferees were appointed on the building airways for the Army Air 
bill Forces in foreign lands. 
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Comparative Charts of Domestic Operations for 1941, 1942, and the First 3 Months of 1943 
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Airlines Opinions Available Traffic Control 
(Continued from page 57) The following Civil Aeronautics (Continued from page 57) 
Amsterdam (Holland), Copenhagen Board Opinions of Volume 3 are now In commenting on the Air Traffic 


(Denmark), Stockholm (Sweden), and 
Leningrad (Russia) as the points en 
route, 

The airline make Glas- 
gow (Scotland) another stopping place 
by way of Newfoundland, Reykjavik 
(Iceland) and the Faroe Islands, with 
London as the terminal city. 

Prague in Czechoslovakia is also on 
the proposed itinerary by way of Reyk- 
javik, the Faroe Islands, Oslo (Norway) 
und Copenhagen. 


proposes to 


Chicago to Java 
In a more recent application Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines has applied for 
a route between Chicago and Batavia, 


Java. Stopping poi.  ' on the proposed 
route are Winnipeg, Edmonton, and 


White Horse (Canada), Fairbanks, and 
Nome (Alaska), and such intriguing 
names as Kamenskoe, Nikolaevska, and 
Viadivostok (Russia), Keijo (Korea), 
Shanghai and Canton (China), Saigon 
(French Indo-China) and Singapore 
(Malay). 

These applications are on file with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board waiting de- 


MAY 15, 1943 


advance 
inclusion in a 


available in printed form as 
sheets prior to their 
bound volume: 

Opinion No, 45, “Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Inc.—Service to Ipiales and 
Antofagasta Cutoff”; Docket No. 742. 

Opinion No. 46, “Alaska Air Lines, 
Inc., et al—Service to Anchorage, 
Alaska’; Docket No. 405. 

Opinion No, 47, “Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Ine.—Transportation of 
Mail on Marquette Route”; Docket No. 
TOA. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 5 cents each. When ordering, in- 
clude the opinion serial number and the 
docket number as well as the opinion 
title. 


cision as to whether or not Northwest, 
Northeast, and Chicago & Southern will 
be granted certificates for carrying mail, 
passengers, and property over their pro- 
posed Pacific and Atlantic routes in the 
post-war expansion of air traffic. 


Control Study, C. I. Stanton, Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronauties stated that 
he hoped “the study will serve to 
focus the attention of as many people 
as possible on this important phase of 
aeronautics to the end that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s air traf- 
fic control service will continue to de- 
velop along the lines which will best 
meet the needs of the users of the 
service.” 


New Company Proposed 


Two businessmen, Abe B. Cohen and 
Wilbert G. Burnette, in Lynchburg, Va., 
have applied to the Board for a certifi- 
cate to operate an airline service out of 
Lynchburg. They propose to organize 
a company which would be called the 
Virginia Central Airlines, Ine. 

In the plans they’ve drawn up for 
putting Virginia on the air map, the 
service would operate out of Lynchburg 
north to New York; south to Atlanta, 
Ga., and Mobile, Ala. ; southwest to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; east to Norfolk, Va., and 
west to Chicago. 
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CIVIL 


ORDERS 


Order No, 2210 April 2, 1948 
Revoked student pilot certificate held 

by Stephen IF. Nagy for certain viola 

tions of the Civil Air Regulations. 


ORDER No, 2211 = Ipril 2, 1943 
Approved interlocking relationships 
in the matter of the applications of 
Russell L. Snodgrass and Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Ine.; superseded Order 
Serial No. 2088S, dated Dee. 28, 1942. 


OnveER No, 2212 ipril 7, 1943 
Limited time for filing exceptions in 
the matter of Samuel B. White. 


ORDER No. 2213 ipril 7, 1943 

Revised approval of interlocking re 
lationships in the matter of the appli- 
cations of V. P. Conroy and Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inec.; super- 
seded Order, Serial No. 19438, dated 
Sept. 18, 1942. 


OrveR No. 2214 April 7, 1943 
Granted permission to Pan American 

Airways, Inc. to use Gallion Field so 

as to serve Cayenne, French Guiana. 


Orver No. 2215_- ipril 7, 1943 

Granted permission to Pan American 
Airways, Inc., to use New Orleans Mu- 
nicipal Airport so as to serve New Or- 
leans, La. 


OrperR No. 2216 _ April 8, 1943 

Limited for 90 days commercial pilot 
certificate held by Roger D. Shook to 
piloting civil aircraft only while under 
the direction or supervision of the De- 
partment of War. 


ORDER No. 2217 April 8, 1943 

Limited for 90 days commercial pilot 
certificate held by Arthur W. Beall, Jr. 
to piloting civil aircraft only while un- 
der the direction or supervision of the 
Department of War. 


OrverR No. 2218 April 8, 1943 

Limited for 90 days commercial pilot 
certificate held by Warney L. Crosby 
to piloting civil aircraft only while un- 
der the direction or supervision of the 
Department of War. 


OrdeR No. 2219 oe April 8, 1943 

Withheld from public disclosure cer- 
tain information in the matter of the 
application of Howard B. Dean and Pan 
American Airways, Inc., for approval 
of a certain interlocking relationship 
under sec. 409 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 


OrvDER No. 2220 {pril 9, 1943 

Temporarily suspended private pllot 
certificate held by James G. Brown 
for certain violations of the Civil Air 
Regulations. 
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AERONAUTICS BOARD 


OFFICIAL ACTIONS 


Abstracts of Opinions, Orders, and Regulations 


ORDER No, 2221 eed ipril 9, 1943 
Revoked student pilot certificate held 

by Ralph R. Connor for certain viola- 

tions of the Civil Air Regulations, 


OrDER No. 2222__ April 9, 1943 

Denied petition of Robert L. Smith 
for waiver of a portion of See. 21.161 
(b) of the Civil Air Regulations. 


OrDER No. 2223 -— April 12, 1943 
Authorized taking of depositions in 
the matter of Rockceliffe M. Decker. 


ORDER No, 2224_ ipril 12, 1943 

Amended revocation Order, Serial No. 
1970, dated Oct. 10, 1242, in the matter 
of Ronald A. Smith. 


ORDER No. 2225 ipril 12, 1943 

Temporarily suspended commercial 
pilot certificate and revoked flight in- 
structor rating held by Eugene James 
for certain violations of the Civil Air 
Regulations. 


ORDER No, 2226 April 12, 1943 

Denied petition for waiver of Sec. 
20.120 of the Civil Air Regulations and 
for issuance of a private pilot certificate 
to William W. Covington. (Opinion 
and order.) 





OrDER No, 2227 Ipril 12, 1943 

Assigned for oral argument proceed- 
ing in the matter of Samuel B. White. 
holder of mechanic certificate with 
parachute rigger rating and ground in- 
structor certificate. 


Orver No. 2228_.......... April 9, 1943 
Temporarily suspended student pilot 
certificate held by Everett J. Meyers 
for certain violations of the Civil Air 
Regulations. (Opinion and order.) 


OrvDER No. 2229_____---_ April 12, 1943 

Rescinded Order, dated Dee. 12, 1941, 
which has been held in a confidential 
status, so as to allow publie disclosure 
of application and hearing of Pan 
American Airways Corporation for ap- 
proval of the acquisition of control of 
Aeronaves de Mexico, S. A. 


OrveER No. 2230__ _._._ April 15, 1943 

Exempted Pan American Airways, 
Inc. from Sections 238.3 and 238.5 of 
the Economic Regulations and granted 
permission to them for expeditious use 
of Aniak Intermediate Field, Minchu- 
mina Intermediate Field, and Moses 
Point Commercial Field, so as to serve 
Aniak, Lake Minchumina, and Moses 
Point, Alaska. 


OrpverR No. 2231 _ April 16, 1943 

Temporarily granted exemption to all 
air carriers serving Omaha, Nebraska, 
from Sections 238.3 and 238.5 of the 
Economic Regulations. 


OrvER No. 2232- April 17, 1943 

Approved interlocking relationships 
in the matter of the application of 
Howard B. Dean and Pan American 
Airways, Ine. under Sec. 409 (a) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 


ORDER No. 2233 _- -.. April 19, 1943 

Partially rescinded that part of 
Orders Nos. 1811 and 1756 which au- 
thorized Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. te 
temporarily suspend service with re- 
spect to persons on route No. 48 be- 
tween Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., and 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OrvER No. 2234__-__-_-- April 20, 1943 

Rescinded Order, Serial No. 2098, 
dated Jan. 5, 1943, which temporarily 
exempted Pan American Airways, Ine. 
from service between Seattle, Washing- 
ton, Juneau, Alaska, and Whitehorse, 
Canada. 


ORDER NO. 2235 -- April 22, 1943 

Amended Order, Serial No. 2096, so as 
to authorize Eastern Air Lines, Inec., to 
suspend service temporarily at Baton 
Rouge, La., until May 15, 19438. 


ORDER No. 2236_._._--. April 24, 1943 

Authorized George 8S. Schwamm, do- 
ing business as Petersburg Air Service, 
te suspend service temporarily on his 
regular routes in the Territory of Alaska 
between the terminal points Petersburg 
and Ketchikan; and between the termi- 
nal points Petersburg and Juneau; and 
on his irregular route between all points 
in the First Judicial Division of the 
Territory of Alaska; partially exempted 
him from the provisions of section 238.6 
of the Economie Regulations. 


ORDER NO. 2237_~--- April 24, 1948 

Authorized Pan American Airways, 
Ine., to suspend service from the date 
of this order until October 1, 1943, at 
Hot Springs, Kokrines, Ruby, Koyukuk, 
Nulato, and Golovin, on its route be- 
tween the terminal points Fairbanks 
and Nome, Alaska; and at Medfra, Ta- 
kotna, Ophir, Sleitmut, Crooked Creek, 
Napamute, Kalskag, and Akiak, on its 
route between the terminal points Fair- 
banks, and Bethel, Alaska. 


OrDER No. 2238 ____. April 26, 1943 
Approved interlocking relationships 

re applications of Edward G. Smith and 

Railway Express Agency, Ine. 


ORDER No. 2259___- April 27, 1943 

Approved interlocking relationships 
re application of John W. Hanes and 
Pun American Airways, Ine. 


ORDER No. 2240___ -- April 27, 1943 

Approved interlocking relationships 
re application of Paul R. Scott and Na- 
tional Airlines, Ine. 
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OrDER No. 2241_ sie April 27, 1943 
Order severing and consolidating cer- 
tain proceedings for purposes of hearing 
re the petition of various airlines for 
rate decisions. 
OrDER No. 2242_-__-_- April 27, 1943 
Approved agreement by and between 
Pan. American Airways, Ine., and Pan- 
air Do Brasil, 8S. A., relating to the 
furnishing of certain services and fa- 
cilities in the Republic of Brazil by 
Panair do Brasil, S. A., and outside of 
said Republic of Brazil by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc. 
ORDER No. 2243__- April 27, 1943 
Approved agreement by and between 
Pan American Airways, Ine., and Cia 
Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S. A., re- 
lating to the furnishing of certain serv- 
ices and facilities in the Republic of 
Cuba by Cia Nacional Cubana de Avia- 
cion, S. A., and outside of said Republic 
of Cuba by Pan American Airways, Ine. 
OrDER No. 2244_____-__-_ April 27, 1943 
Approved agreement by and between 
Pan American Airways, Inc., and Com- 
pania Mexicana de Aviacion, 8. A., re- 
lating to the furnishing of certain 
services and facilities in the Republic 
of Mexico by the Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion, S. A., and outside of said 
Republic of Mexico by Pan American 
Airways, Ine. 
OrperR No. 2245 -. April 28, 1943 
Revoked student pilot certificate held 
by Andy Covie for certain violations of 
the Civil Air Regulations. 
OrpDER No. 2246_ ~~ April 29, 1943 
Amended Order, Serial No. 2119, to 
show that William F. Gordon’s student 
pilot certificate is No. 457582. 


REGULATIONS 


REGULATION No. 269__-__ April 8, 1943 

AMENDMENT No. I OF SECTION 228.4 OF THE 
EcoNnoMic REGULATIONS—ISSUANCE AND IN- 
TERCHANGE OF TICKETS AND PASSES FOR 
FREE OR REDUCED RATE TRANSPORTATION 


Effective May 1, 1943, section 228.4 of the 
Economic Regulations is hereby amended in 
its entirety to read as follows: 
SECTION 228.4 OF THE Economic 

TIONS—-FREE AND REDUCED-RATE 

PORTATION, SCOPE AND PRACTICES 

(a) Definitions. As used in this regula- 
tion, unless the context otherwise requires 

(1) “Carrier” means an air carrier or a 
foreign air carrier. 

(2) An “affiliate’’ of a 
person— 

(i) who controls such carrier, or is con 
trolled by such carrier or by another person 
who controls or is controlled by such carrier, 
and 

(ii) whose principal business in purpose or 
in fact is— 

(a) the holding of stock in one or more 
carriers, or 

(b) sckedules transportation by air or the 
sale of tickets therefor, or 

(c) the operation of one or more airports, 
one or more of which is used by such carrier 
or by another carrier who controls or is 
controlled by such carrier or who is under 
ronmmon control with such carrier by another 
person, or 

(d) activities devoted to the scheduled 
transportation by air conducted by such 
carrier or by another carrier who controls 
or is controlled by such carrier or who is 
under common control with such carrier by 
another person. 

Within the meaning of this subparagraph, 
“control” means the beneficial ownership of 
more than 40 per centum of outstanding 
voting capital stock unless, as to the specific 
case, the Board shall have determined in a 












carrier means a 
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proceeding pursuant to section 408 of the 
Act that control does not exist; such con- 
trol may be direct or by or through one or 
more intermediate subsidiaries lik wise con- 
trolled or controlling through beneficial 
ownership of more than 40 per centum of 
outstanding voting capital stock. 

(3) “Lass” means a written authoriza- 
tion issued by a earrier for free or reduced- 
rate transportation of persons or property ; 
“annual pass’’ means such an authorization 
effective over a period of a calendar year; 

“term pass” means such an authorization 
effective over a specified period of less than 
a year; “trip pass’ means such an authori- 
zation for a single one-way trip or round 
trip (whether the return trip is made via 
the same or a different route as the out- 
bound trip) between designated points. 

(4) “Free transpoitation” means the car- 
riage by a carrier of any person or property 
(other than property owned by such carrier) 
in air transportation without compensa- 
tion therefor; “reduced-rate transportation” 
means such carriage for a compensation less 
than that under the rate, fare, or charge 
published in the tariffs of such carrier on 
file with the Poard and otherwise applicable 
to such carriage. 

(5) All other words and phrases shall 
have the meaning defined in the Act 

(b) Persons to whom free or reduced-rate 
transportation may be furnished. Subject 
to the provisions of the Act and the orders, 
regulations, including this Regulation, and 
rules of the Board now or hereafter in effect, 
any cartier may at its option provide free 
or reduced-rate transportation to any or all 
classes of persons specifically mentioned in 
section 403 (b) of the Act; and in addition 
thereto, all carriers engaged in overseas or 
foreign air transpertation may furnish free 
or reduced-rate transportation to 

(1) directors, officers, and ewployees and 
members of their immediate families, of any 
affiliate of such carrier, the name of which 
affiliate currently is included in the list of 
affiliates filed by such carrier pursuant to 
paragraph (g) (3) of this section. 

(2) directors, officers, and employees, and 
members of their immediate families, of any 
person operating as a common carrier by 
air, or in the earriage of mails by air, or 
conducting transportation by air, in a for- 
eign country, but only over routes and in 
territories served in such foreign country. 

(5) other persons to whom such carrier 
is required to furnish free or ceduced-rate 
transportation by law or by a contract or 
agreement, now or hereafter in effect, be- 
tween such carrier and the government of 
any country served by such earrier, but only 
to the extent so required and only if such 
contract or agreement is filed with the Board 
and if the provisions thereof relating to such 
transportation are not disapproved by the 
tjoard as being contrary to the _ public 
interest. 

(c) Passes to be issued. No earrier shall 
furnish any free or reduced-rate transporta- 
tion unless a ss therefor has been issued, 
except that passes need not be issued 

(1) For any transportation provided for 
in any tariff on file with the Board and 
currently effective when such transportation 
is furnished. 

(2) for necessary travel of the carrier's 
own directors, officers or employees in the 
performance of their official duties. 

(3) for free or reduced-rate transportation 
of persons injured in aircraft accidents or 
ot physicians or nurses attending such per- 
sons, or with the object of providing relief 
in cases of general epidemic, pestilence, or 
other calamitous visitation. 

(4) for free or reduced-rate transportation 
authorized in any other section of the Eco- 
nomic Regulations or Order of the Board 
now or hereafter in effect. 

(d) Form of pass. No cartier shall issue 
any form of pass other than an “annual,” 
“term,” or “trip” pass. Every pass shall be 
issued upon the express condition that it is 
sbject to suspension or cancel'ation for the 
abuse of the privileges accorded thereunder, 
and must show on its face, at least, the 
name of the person or persons who, or whose 
property, is entitled to “* free or re- 
duced-rate transportation. Each pass must 
bear either the signature in ink of an official 
named in the list referred to in paragraph 
(g) (1) hereof, or the facsimile signature 
ot such an official and the counter-signature 
in ink of some other official cr responsible 
subordinate who is designated by name and 
title on the pass. and befere nrescnted fer 
transportation such pass must bear the sig- 











nature in ink of the person to whom issued: 
Provided, That regular tickets or bills of 
lading, stamped with a suitable notation, 
muy be used as trip passes, and when so used 
need net conform to the provisions of this 
paragraph as to form. 

(e) Carrier’s records. Each carrier shall 
maintain a record of all passes issued by it, 
which record shall be filed in such manner 
as to be accessible and convenient for ex- 
amination, and shall contain the following 
information: the type of pass; dates of 
issuince and expiration; number; to whom 
issued, including name, address, and eligi- 
bility under the Act and under this Regula- 
tion; privileges accorded thereunder ; points 
between which transportation is authorized, 
or, in the case of “annual” and “term” 
passes, the route number or system or par- 
ticular points, as may be appropriate; and 
the name of the official upon whose authori- 
zation the pass was issued. All correspond- 
ence or memoranda relating to free or re- 
duced-rate transportation shall be retained 
and made a part of the carrier’s records. 
In the case of reduced-rate transportation, 
the records shal! show the amount of the 
charge assessed or assessable. 

(f) Carrier’s rules to be filed with the 
Board. Each carrier sball file with the 
Board three copies of all instructions to 
its employees, and of all company rules and 
regulations, governing its practices in con- 
nection with the issuance and interchange 
of passes. If no instructions, rules, or 
regulations are in effect, then three copies 
of a general statement by an appropriate 
official of the carrier, comprehensiveiy de- 
scribing its practices in connection with the 
issuance and interchange of passes must be 
filed. Three copies of any clange in any 
such instructions, rules, regulations, or 
statement of piactices must be filed with 
the Board within thirty days after the ef- 
fective date of such change. 

(g) Filing of lists. Before issuing any 
pass each carrier shall file with the Board 

(1) a list containing the name and title 
of each of its officials upon whose authoriza- 
tion passes may be issued, 

(2) a list containing the name and title 
of each of its officials who are authorized to 
request passes from other carrie and 

(5) in tle case of issuance of passes to 
directors, officers, employees, or members of 
their immediate families, of any affiliate of 
sueh carriers, a list containing all of such 
carrier's affiliates and showing the exact 
re'ationship of each such affiliate to such 
carrier as respects control and _ principal 
business. 














Any change in any of such lists must be 
filed with the Board within fifteen days 
after such change is effective: Provided, 
That an affiliate not previcusly included in 
any list filed with the Board must be in- 
cluded in a new list prior to the issuance of 
any pass to any person authorized to re- 
ceive such pass by reason of such affilia- 
tion. 

(h) Application for authority to carry 
other persons. Any carrier desiring special 
authorization under s«ction 403 (b) of the 
Act to furnish free or reduced-rate overseas 
or foreign air transportation to a person or 
persons not described in that secticn or in 
paragraph (b) of this Regulation may apply 
to the Board, by letter or other writing, 
for such authorization. The application 
shall state the identity of the person or 
persons to whem and the points between 
which such transportation is to be fur- 
nished, the time or approximate time of 
departure, and the carrier's reasons for de- 
siring to furnish such transportation. Ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided, the application 
shall be made at least ten days before the 
transportation is to be furnished, ard shall 
contain a definite indication that the car- 
rier is willing and intends to furnish such 
transportation if authority to do so is 
granted by the Board. Such application 
shall be deemed to lave been granted unless 
the Board shall otherwise advise the car- 
rier within seven days after the application 
is received by the Board. In extraordinary 
cases, and for good cause shown, the ap- 
plication may be made within less than 
ten days before the transportation is to be 
furnished, but in such event shall not be 
deemed to have been granted unless the 
carrier is so advised before the transporta- 
tion is furnished. 


(See Regulations, page 71) 
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Status of Air Regulations 


HOW TO OBTAIN PARTS, AMENDMENTS, 
AND MANUALS 
THOSE PARTS AND MANUALS ON 


WHICH A PRICE IS LISTED IN THE TAB 


ULATION WHICH FOLLOWS ARE ON 
SALE AT THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE (SHOWN AS GPO IN TABLE) 


1ND ARE NOT AVAILABLE FOR FREE 
DISTRIBUTION FROM THE CAA 


The Government Printing Office is the of 
ficial sales agency for all government pubti- 
cations and is separate and distinet from the 
CAA and the Department of Commerce 
The rules of the Superintendent of Documents 
require that remittances be made in advance 
of shipment of publications, either by coupons, 
sold in sets of 20 for $1 and good until used, 
or by check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office Currency is sent at sender's 
risk Postage stamps, foreign money, and 
smooth coins are not acceptable. A discount 
of 25 percent is allowable to book dealers and 
quantity purchasers of 100 or more publica- 
tions, on condition that the purchasers will 
adhere to the public sales price set by the 
Superintendent of Documents and that publi 
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eations shall not be 
advertising matter. 

Eventually, all Parts and Manuals will be 
placed on sale; Meanwhile, those not yet on 
sale (carrying remark, “Order from CAA 
only’) may be obtained without charge from 
the CAA upon demonstration of valid interest 
on the applicant’s part. 

The following tabulation carries in the 
right-hand column the numbers of all effective 
imendments to each Part and Manual issued 
subsequent to its publication. Parts and 
Manuals obtained from the CAA will in- 
clude all effective amendments, but amend- 
ments for Parts and Manuals purchased from 
GPO must be requested separately from the 
CAA. When requesting amendments from 
the CAA, please be sure to state Part num- 
bers for which they are desired. 


ALL AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULA- 
TIONS, AND NOTICE OF NEW PARTS AND 
VANUALS ARE PRINTED IN THE CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS JOURNAL, AS RELEASED. 


Bound volumes of the complete Civil Air 
Regulations are no longer available. Parts 
and amendments are punched for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. 

For your guidance we have listed the Parts 
and Manuals applicable to the various airmen 
certificates issued. 


everprinted with any 


Civil Air Regulations 


Aireraft 
! j 
PART NO TITLE DATE REMARKS 
01 AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFICATES 10-15-42 | On sale at GPO 
02 TYPE AND PRODUCTION CERTIFICATES 3-1-41 | On sale at GPO 
ot AIRPLANE AIRWORTHINESS 8-15-42 | On sale at GPO 
13. AIRCRAFT ENGINE AIRWORTHINESS 8-1 On sale at GPO 
4 AIRCRAFT PROPELLER AIRWORTHINESS 7-15-42 | On sale at GPO 
15 AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS 11-15-40 | In stock; order from CAA only 
16 AIRCRAFT RADIO EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS 2-13-41 Onsale at GPO 
IS | MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND ALTERATION OF 9-1-42 Onsale at GPO 


CERTIFICATED AIRCRAFT AND OF AIRCRAFT EN- 


GINES, PROPELLERS, AND INSTRUMENTS 


Airmen 


20 | Prrot CERTIFICATES 9-1-42 | On sale at GPO 

21 AIRLINE ‘TRANSPORT PILOT RATING 10-1-42 | On sale at GPO 

22 | LiguTer-THAN-AIR PILOT CERTIFICATES 10-15-42 | On sale at GPO 

24 | MECHANIC CERTIFICATES 10-142 | On sale at GPO ‘ 
25 | PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN CERTIFICATES 1-21-43 | In stock; order from CAA only 
26 Armm-TRAFFIC CONTROL-TOWER OPERATOR CER- 7-142 Onsale at GPO : 

TIFICATES 
27 AIRCRAFT DISPATCHER CERTIFICATES 91-42 Onsale at GPO 
20 PHYSICAL STANDARDS FOR AIRMEN 6-1-42 Onsale at GPO 
Air Carriers 
10 | Ark CARRIER OPERATING CERTIFICATION 11-11-42. Onsale at GPO 


Air Agencies 


50 «FLYING ScHOOL RATING 11-1-40 Onsale at GPO 
51 | Grounp INstrucTOR RATING 7-1-42 | Onsale at GPO ‘ 
52 REPAIR STATION RATING 10-1-42 Onsale at GPO 
53 MECHANIC ScuooL RATING : 8-1-42 Onsale at GPO oe 
54 PARACHUTE LOFT CERTIFICATES AND RATINGS 1-21-43 In stock; order from CAA only 
Air Navigation 
60 AtR-TRAFFIC RULES 7-15-42 . On sale at GPO. 
6 SCHEDULED AIR-CARRIER RULES 10-15-42 | On sale at GPO_.. 
66 FOREIGN AIR-CARRIER REGULATIONS 1-15-42 Onsale at GPO 
Miscellaneous 
97 | RULES OF PRACTICE GOVERNING SUSPENSION 10-1-42__ In stock; order from CAA only 


AND REVOCATION PROCEEDINGS 
98 | DEFINITIONS 


99 | MopE or CITATION OF REGULATIONS 


10-15-42 
11-15-40 


On sale at GPO as a 
In stock; order from CAA only_- 


Pilots 
Parts 01, 20, 60, 501, 503, and Manual 60 
Airline Transport Pilots: 
Parts O1, 04, 21, 27, 40, 60, 61, 98, 501, 503, 
and Manuals 04 and 60 
Lighter-Than-Air Pilots: 
Parts 01, 22, 60, 501, 503, and Manual 60. 
Aircraft Mechanics : 
Parts 01, 04, 15, 18. 24, 501, 503, section 
60.32, and Manuals 04, 15, and 18. 
Aircraft Engine Mechanics: 
Parts 01, 04, 13, 14, 18, 24, 501, 503, and 
Manuals 04, 14, and 18. 
Parachute Technicians : 
Parts 15, 25, 54, 60, and Release 144. 
Air-Traffie Control-Tower Operators : 
Parts 26, 60, and Manual 60 
Aircraft Dispatchers : 
Parts 27, 40, 60, 61, and Manual 60. 
Ground Instructors (rating in Civil Air Regu- 
lations) : 
Parts 01, 20, 51, 60, 501, 503, and Manual 
60. 





PARTS CANCELED AND UNASSIGNED 


Canceled Parts 00 and 03 now incorporated 
in Part 501; canceled Part 23 now incorpo- 
rated in Part51. Parts 90—96, inclusive, can- 
celed. All other Part numbers not shown 
are unassigned. 


PRICE EFFECTIVE AMENDMENTS 


$0. 05 
05 
15 | 04-1, Reg. Ser. 228. 
05 
05 


Oo 
05 


$0.10 | 20-1, thru 20-4, Reg. Ser. 242, 
047 
05 | 21-1, 21-2, Reg. Ser. 236, 251. 
05 | Reg. Ser. 247 
05 | 24-1, 24-2. 





.05 | 26-1 


.05 | 27-1. 
05 
$0.10 | 40-1, 40-2 


$0.05 87, 113, 50-3, Reg. No, 216.! 
05 
. 05 
05 





$0.10 60-2 thru 60-18. 
-10 | 61-1 thru 61-6. 
05 





No copies available. (Waiver of requirements.) Consult CAA inspector for specific provisions of this amendment. 
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PART NO. TITLE 


501 | AIRCRAFT REGISTRATION CERTIFICATES. 
503 RECORDATION OF AIRCRAFT OWNERSHIP 
W ASHINGTON 


510 | GENERAL REGULATIONS, 
TIONAL AIRPORT. 


511 | GENERAL AERONAUTICAL RULES FOR THE W ASH- 9-26-41 | i 


INGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Status of Air Regulations 


Regulations of the Administrator 


DATE REMARKS 


3-31-43 In stock; order from CAA only 
3-31-43 In stock; order from CAA only 
Na- 9-26-41 | In stock; order from CAA only 


stock; order from CAA only 


525 | NOTICE OF CONSTRUCTION OR ALTERATION OF 11-1-41 | In stock; order from CAA only 


STRUCTURES ON OR NEAR CIVIL AIRWAYS. 


531 SEIZURE OF AIRCRAFT 

532 | REPRODUCTION AND DISSEMINATION 
RENT EXAMINATION MATERIALS. 

600 | DESIGNATION OF CIVIL AIRWAYS 


42 
601 | DESIGNATION OF AIRWAY ‘TRAFFIC CONTROI 1-15-42 


AREAS, ETC. 


OF 


2-8-41 | In stock; order from CAA only 


] 
Cur- 1-15-43 | In stock; order from CAA only 


Not published ! 
Not published 


Civil Aeronautics Manuals 


04 | AIRPLANE AIRWORTHINESS 3 2-1-41 | On sale at GPO 

14 | AIRCRAFT PROPELLER AIRWORTHINESS 12-1-38 | In stock; order from CAA only 
15 | AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS 7-1-38 | On sale at GPO___- 

16 | AIRCRAFT RADIO EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS 2-13-41 | In stock; order from CAA only 
18 | MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND ALTERATION OF 6-1-41 | On sale at GPO 


CERTIFICATED AIRCRAFT AND OF 


50 | FLYING SCHOOL RATING_-_-.-.--- = 
52 | REPAIR STATION RATING - 
53 | MECHANIC SCHOOL RATING 
60 | AIR TRAFFIC RULES 
é Air Navigation Radio / Lids, 
2 Only pertinent pages furnished. 


Regulations 


(Continued from page 70) 





(i) Repealer. Section : of the Eco- 
nomic Regulations, as amended, hereby is 
repealed, but nothing contained herein shall 
be construed as repealing or amending any 
provision of any other section of the 
Economic Regulations. 
REGULATION No. 270_- 

Effective April 8, 1943: 

The regulation designated as follows is 
hereby repealed : 

Serial Number 246, relating to pilot per 
sonnel of the armed forces assigned to an 
air carrier for training, adopted by the 
toard November 13, 1942. 

Note.—The subject matter of this regula- 
tion is now covered by Regulation Serial 
Number 271 effective April 8, 1943. 
REGULATION No. 271___- April 8, 1943 

Effective April 8, 1948: 

“Nothwithstanding any provisions of the 
Civil Air Regulations to the contrary, per- 
sonnel of the armed forces holding a rating 
as pilot or naval aviator assigned to an air 
earrier for training, may be admitted to 
the pilots’ compartment of air carrier air- 
craft, in scheduled or nonscheduled flight 
and, at the discretion of the first pilot, may 
manipulate the controls from the copilot’s 
seat: Provided, That a regularly assigned 
crew of the air carrier, holding the proper 
certificates and ratings, is aboard, and the 
first pilot occupies the left-hand pilot seat 
during the entire period the military trainee 
is occupying the copilot’s seat, and: Pro- 
vided further, That such operations shall 
not interfere with the carriage of air car- 
rier inspection personnel of the Adminis- 
trator in the performance of their official 
duties.” 

“This regulation shall terminate at the 
end of the war. 


April 8, 1943 





REGULATION No. 272 April 22, 194 

Effective April 22, 1948: 

“The holder of an airman certificate when 
Serving in a foreign country may exercise 
the privileges of such certificate without 
complying with those provisions of the Civil 
Air Regulations requiring the possession of 
an identification card.’ 

“This regulation shall ternrinate six 
months after the end of the war. 


MAY 15, 1943 


AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES, PROPELLERS, AND INSTRUMENTS. 


12-40 | In stock; order from CAA only 

2-41 | In stock; order from CAA only 

| In stock; order from CAA only 

11-15-42 On sale at GPO-_- 
| 


REGULATION No. 273_--- April 28, 1943 
Effective April 28, 1948: 
“Notwithstanding section 40.2611 (b) of 

the Civil Air Regulations, any first pilot 
listed in the Eastern Airlines Airman Opera- 
tions Specifications on April 15, 1945, who is 
qualified as competent to operate an air- 
cratt in scheduled air transportation be- 
tween Miami, Florida, and Washington, 
D. C., on April 15, 1943, may pilot aircraft 
under day contact conditions in scheduled 
transportation for said carrier into and out 
ot the new Raleigh-Durham Airport, near 
Raleigh, North Carolina, upon furnishing 
evidence satisfactory to the Administrator, 
showing that the pilot is thoroughly familiar 
with the form and condition of the airport 
and with the location and nature of any 
obstructions in the vicinity. 


AMENDMENT 20-5_----~ April 22, 1943 

Effective April 22, 1948: 

Part 20 of the Civil Air Regulations is 
amended as follows: 

1. Amend section 20.15 to read as follows: 

“20.15 Student glider pilot certificate. To 
be eligible for a student glider pilot cer 
tificate, an applicant shall comply with the 
following requirements: Provided, That the 
holder of a currently effective pilot certificate 
of student grade or higher may serve as a 
student glider pilot without holding a student 
glider pilot certificate.’ 

Amend section 20.165 to read as follows: 

20.165 Aeronautical knowledge. Applicant 
shall be familiar with and accomplish satis- 
factorily a written examination on the pro 
visions of Part 60 dealing with contact 
flight. This requirement shall not be appli- 
cable to an applicant who possesses a cur- 
rently effective pilot certificate of private 

rade or higher.” 
3. Amend section 20.167 to read as follows : 
20.167 Aeronautical skill, Applicant shall 
demonstrate his ability to pilot a glider by 
satisfactorily making at least the following: 
One flight with a 180° turn and a downwind 
landing, one flight with a 360° turn to the 
right and a landing to within 200 feet of a 
designated mark, and one flight with a 360° 
turn to the left and a similar landing. If 
the applicant possesses a currently effective 
pilot certificate of private grade or higher, 
the Administrator may accept as evidence of 
the above required demonstration of ability, 
a statement from a commercial glider pilot 
certifying that the applicant has the aero- 
nautical experience required in § 20.166 and 





PRICE EFFECTIVE AMENDMENTS 


1 through 21. 
1 through 27.! 


$0.50 | Release 50, 97,2 105,2 117,? 140.2 


10 | 
....| Release 62. 
. 50 
| 
‘ = Release 77. 
<a 
20 


has satisfactorily de monstrated to him the 
aeronautical skill required by § 20.167 

4. Amend section 20.175 to read as follows : 

“20.175 Aeronautical knowledge. Appli- 
eant shall be familiar with and accomplish 
satisfactorily a written examination on so 
much of Parts 01, 20, and 60 as are per- 
tinent to his certificate. This requirement 
shall not apply to an applicant who pos 
sesses a currently effective pilot certificate of 
a private grade or higher. 


AMENDMENT 21-2 April 2, 1943 
Effective April 2, 1943 


Section 21.400 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions is amended as follows: 

Strike the proviso which reads as fol- 
lows : 
21.400 Periodic physical examinations. * * * 

“Provided, That the holder of an air- 
line transport pilot certificate may, in lieu 
of each alternate periodic physical exam- 
ination by such medical examiner of the 
Administrator, submit evidence satisfactory 
to the Administrator that he bas within 
the preceding 15 days met at least the 
physical requirements prescribed in this 
Part by passing a physical examination pre- 
scribed by the air carrier by which he is 
employed.” 











AMENDMENT 60-17 i 
Effective April 8, 1943: 
Section 60.55, excepting 60.330 through 

60.332, of the Civil Air Regulation is amend- 

ed to read as follows: 

“60.33 Traffic Control. No person shall 
operate an aircraft within a control zone 
contrary to traffic control instructions is- 
sued by certificated air-traffic control-tower 
operators of the Administrator on duty at 
the control airport of such zone.” 


Amendment 60—-18_ _. April 8, 1943 

Effective April 8, 1943: 

Section 60.530 of the Civil Air Regulations 
is amended to read as follows : 

“60.530 Traffic control. 

(a) En route. No person shall operate an 
aircraft en route contrary to traffic control 
instructions issued by an airway traffic con- 
trol center of the Administrator. 

(b) Approach. No person sball operate 
an aircraft during an approach for landing 
at a control airport contrary to traffic con- 
trol instructions issued by a certificated air- 
traffic control-tower operator of the Adminis- 
trator on duty at such airport.’ 


_ April 8, 1943 
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Accidents 


(Continued from page 63) 


Loose Control Stick 
Fatal to Pilot 


Collyn J. Saidla was fatally injured 
in an accident which occurred at Lib- 
erty ‘Center, Ind., October 3, 1942. He 
held a student pilot certificate and had 
accumulated about 60 hours of flying 
time. The aircraft, a Piper J3F-65, 
was demolished. 

The pilot obtained proper clearance 
and, tlying from the rear seat, took off 
from the airport at Valparaiso, Ind., 
for a local practice flight. About one- 
half hour later he was observed south- 
west of Chesterton, circling to the left 
at an altitude of about 500 feet. Dur- 
ing this circling, in which little or no 
altitude was lost, the aircraft suddenly 
nosed straight down, and dived to the 
ground, striking on the left wing and 
nose. It came to a stop about 8 feet 
beyond the point of first impact, with 
the tail extending upward at an angle 
of about 60°. 

Examination of the wreckage re- 
vealed no evidence of mechanical fail 
ure of the aircraft or engine. The 
switch was in the “on” position, and 
the throttle was open. The rear cock- 
pit control stick was found in the front 
left corner of the forward cockpit. It 
showed no signs of having been forced 
off the bottom fitting and the safety 
bolt hole was round and true. A search 
failed to locate the safety bolt, nut, or 
cotter pin. The stabilizer was found 
set in a slightly nose-heavy position. 

J. C. Saidla, father of the pilot, 
stated that several weeks prior to the 
accident, an airport attendant, at his 
request, had placed a large cotter pin 
in the rear cockpit stick and the for- 
ward stick was removed entirely. On 
September 20, Saidla and his son made 
a 600-mile cross-country flight. Saidla, 
Sr., stated that before leaving on this 
trip he had his son remove the large 
cotter pin which had been used in- 
stead of a bolt and nut to safety the 
stick in place. This was done in order 
that they could shift the stick back and 
forth at their various stops en route, 
and thereby alternate at the controls 
The head mechanic at the Valparaiso 
Airport stated that a week or so prior 
to this accident the pilot's father had 
taken his wife for a flight and she rode 
in the rear seat, necessitating transfer 
of the control stick from the rear to 
the forward cockpit. The mechanic 
stated further that he was not present 
when the stick was replaced in the rear 
cockpit. Just prior to the fatal flight, 
Saidla, Sr., had made a flight in the 
aircraft. He stated that the stick 
was in place in the rear cockpit at 
that time but that he did not know 
whether or not it was safetied. A 
witness to the accident, and the first 
person to arrive at the scene, stated 
that he unbuckled the safety belt and 
removed the pilot from the wreckage 
but did not see the control stick and 
did not think it could have been in 
place at that time. 
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It is apparent that this aircraft had 
been in operation for some time with- 
out the control stick being secured. 

Probable Improper  installa- 
tion of control stick, which came loose 
during the flight. 


COUSE 


Telephone Wires Trip 
Crop-dusting Plane 


Harold Lindsey Price was fatally in- 
jured in an accident which occurred 
near Homestead, Fla., January 19, 1943. 
Price held a commercial pilot certificate 
with a single-engine 80-300 h.p. land 
rating, and a waiver for crop dusting. 
He had flown approximately 4,100 hours, 
800 of which were in crop-dusting op- 
erations and in the type airplane in- 
volved. The aircraft, a Huff-Daland 
Puffer, was demolished. 

Price took off from the Homestead 
Airport and proceeded east about 2 
miles to a tomato field approximately 
one-half mile long and one-fourth mile 
wide, which was to be dusted. Wit- 
nesses saw the airplane make two or 
three passes over the field, after which 
it was unobserved. Shortly thereafter 
a cloud of dust was observed by nearby 
laborers and the wreckage of the air- 
plane was found in the tomato field. 
The pilot was on the ground about 20 
feet from the wreckage. No witnesses 
to the actval erash could be located. 

The aircraft was so thoroughly de- 
molished that nothing of value could be 
determined as to the condition of the 
aircraft structure or engine prior to 
the accident. ‘The throttle was in the 
position and ignition switches 
were “off”. The condition of the pro 
peller blades indicated little or no power 
was being developed at the time of 
impact. The safety belt was of webbed 
fabric, fastened by means of buckles 
and leather straps attached to the web- 
bing. The leather had parted at the 
point of fastening. 

A very loosely strung 10-wire tele- 
phone line, extending across the north 
end of the field being dusted and sup 
ported by poles about 15 feet high and 
300 feet apart, sagged in the middle of 
the span to about 10 feet above the 
ground. The pilot had completed his 
initial swath of the field, pulled up over 
the wires and executed a 180° turn. On 
the return approach to the field, the 
landing gear struts struck the wires at 
a point about midway between two of 
the poles. The wires did not break but 
exerted an arresting action, causing the 
airplane to nose down into the ground 
from a very low altitude. This is sub- 
stantiated by marks on the landing gear 
struts. 

It appears that in this case, the pilot 
either misjudged his altitude or the 
relative position of the wires and failed 
to clear them, which resulted in loss of 
control of the airplane. In view of the 
pilot’s extensive experience in this type 
of operation, such an error on his part 
would seem improbable, but in view of 
the circumstances, no other conclusion 
can be reached. 

Probable canse—Failure to clear ob- 
structions while engaged in crop dusting. 
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Instruction for Use 
Of New Plastics 


Instruction has been issued to CAA 
field inspectors concerning the use in 
instrument flight training aircraft of 
the two thin, transparent plastic ma- 
terials, one red and the other green, 
which have been developed by the Pol- 
aroid Corporation, Cambridge, Mass. 

Blanket permission for the use of 
these materials cannot be granted, but 
certain types of installations which 
meet air safety requirements may be 
approved, Instruction No. 144 advises. 

The green material, obtainable in 
flexible sheets, is designed to line or 
replace the windshield and windows of 
the aircraft, and the red material is 
fitted into goggles which are worn by 
the student instrument pilot. The 
combination of the two colors results 
in a complete opaqueness, hence the 
student is unable to see beyond the 
contines of the cockpit or cabin but is 
able to see the instrument panel, al- 
though exceptionally strong lighting is 
since the red goggles elim- 
two-thirds of the visible 


necessary 
inate almost 
spectrum. 

The green material, however, reduces 
the visibility of the check pilot or 
flight instructor. Contrasts of black 
and white are readily visible through 
the green material, but other colors are 
diffused and transformed into various 
shades of white and black. 

Because of this probable’ visual 
handicap, inspectors are instructed that 
they may approve installations where 
the green material is merely used in 
place of and in a similar manner to the 
conventional cloth hood, if the installa- 
tion complies with the existing require- 
ments. 

But where the green material is 
used to replace or cover any part of 
the windshield or windows, the instal- 
lation will be treated in the same man- 
ner as a major alteration and complete 
data must be submitted to Aircraft 
Engineering for such analyses and tests 
as may be required to determine its 
conformity with airworthiness require- 
ments. 


Helicopter Proposed 
As Pick-up Plane 


The Helicopter has cropped up in 
the applications the Civil Aeronauties 
Board has been getting for air mail 
pick-up service to smaller towns. 

Northeast Airlines has applied for a 
certificate to operate a pick-up service 
to around 500 towns in the New Eng- 
land States and New York. They pro- 
pose to use the Helicopter type of plane 
in an airport to post office service. 

With a Helicopter or similar air- 
craft, they would be able to deliver the 
mail directly to the roofs of post offices 
and railroad stations or in adjacent 
areas as small as 15 feet square. 
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